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The last of a three-part series developed to enhance 
the junior high school curriculum by adding real-life career oriented 
procefcises^ the document provides further career exploration 
experiences for the ninth grade student. The units include the 
building of a house to scale and interdisciplinary activities to 
locate the family and the home in a simulated community. Facets of 
community lifestyles and community functions make up the curriculum. 
Otilizing community simulation as a vehicle for career development, 
units include cocial studies.^ English-speech, mathematics, science, 
industrial arts, home economics, art, and counseling. The social 
studies unit stresses community planning and personal economics roles 
and is developed in depth, taking up 90 pages of the document, while 
the other disciplines, though following the same general format, are 
dealt with more briefly. Each subject unit is organized according to 
specific concepts, classroom objectives, classroom activities, and 
instructional hiterials. The five-phase schematic of the community 
game is applied to a.U the disciplines: (1) location of community and 
lifestyles, (2J analysis and development of individual roles, (3) 
mechanics of the community, (4) personal and institutional daily 
transactions, and (5) final debriefing. (Bi) 
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"The authors will show through the 
classroom a':tivities that career ex- 
ploration, instead of being a difficult 
and clumsy addition to the teaching 
process, actually becomes an efficient, 
affective vehicle for all types of learn- 
ing." 
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EXPUNATION 



.'his Is the third curriculum published by the Hostertnan Junior High School 
staff. 

The first units are concerned vlth the dev«lopment of a Family Model, Introduced 
to the students In grade seven. It concerns Itself vlth family communications, 
sociology, values, and "Who Am I?" 

The eighth grade Interdisciplinary units Increase the student's career awareness, 
not only through field trips, films, and reference materials, but iilso by offering 
the opportunity to calk vlth the many employed persons vho are directly Involved 
in the building of houses. Lifestyles of Ihese people, as veil as the lifestyles 
ot families choosing varieties of dwellings, are explored. The units are based 
on the Home Model. 

These ninth grade units Include the building of a house to scale and Interdisci- 
plinary activities to locate the family and the home in a simulated community. 
Facets of community lifestyles and community functions make up tl^ls curriculum. 
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INTRODUCTION 



To help scudents deal with their feelings of being ••left out*^ of school and 
community functions, ve have attempted to build Into oui ninth {;rade curriculum 
a knowledge of the channels of Influence within a simulated and real community. 
Students need to be helped to Identify these channels and understand how each 
operates* 

To achieve this awareness and eucourage participation on the part of our students, 
we have developed activities that revolve arouad a community simulation game* 

The advantages of the community simulation approach are numerous, ^s a teaching 
strategy, simulation games are effective vehicleaT for the teaching of process 
understandings and skill objectives. Simulation games develop student moti- 
vation toward learning by allowing students to interact on a physical as well as 
mental level with other students, the curriculum, and the teacher. The simulation 
game approach also develops motivation by engaging the student in relevant 
decision-making in a competitive atmosphere. 

Student motivation is further increased due to learning skills and understanding 
processes used in the real world. Student attitudes toward school, subject 
matter, self, and the coimnunity are improved by the realization that he or she 
can be effective in the economic, social, and political areas of the community. 
Utilizing community simulation ns a vehicle for career development encompasses a 
broad range of career exploration within the community setting. 

Without a developing self-awareness, an understanding of optional lifestyles, 
and a knowledge of career choices and their effects (all part of career education), 
the development of personal, social, economic, and political efficacy cannot be 
achieved. Consequently, career education is not viewed as a clumsy addition to 
the community involvement project, but rather is viewed as an integral conqponent 
vital to the accomplishment of this program^ s objectives. 
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GENERAL CONTENT OBJECTIVES 



1. Human betngs form communities to meet common needs for economic rewards, 
social interaction, and aesthetic development. 

2. A community's development is affected by technologlcf I knowledge, cultural 
values, matexlal environment, and population growth. 

3. Because a person's lifestyle represents the Individual' s unique combination 
of material, pecuniary, and psychic desires, there are many differing life- 
stylus which can develop within a complex urban environment. 

4. In an attempt to maximize the benefits of urban living. Individuals can 
operate collectively to establish rules and Institutions. 

5. The complex nature of the urban environment creates numerous occupational 
opportunities. 

(GENERAL SKILL OBJECTIVES 

1. The program gives the student the opportunity to learn and practice personal 
skills necessary to be an effective member of the community. 

2. The program gives the student the opportunity to develop and use specific 
problem solving techniques. 

3. The program gives the student the opportunity to evaluate a variety of types 
of information dealing with government, products, and social institutions by 
following a systematic proc«.'dure. 

4. The program gives the student the opportunity to expand his/her Interpersonal 
skills, within the school and community setting. 

5. The program gives the student the opportunity to develop strategies for obtain- 
ing information regarding time use decisions (occupations, leisure .time, 
volunteer) . 

GENERAL ATTITUDE OBJECTIVES 

1. The studf.nt will develop an Increased sense of control over the development 
of his/her community. 

2. The student will develop an Increased sense of empathy for the various roles 
portrayed in his/her community. 

3. The student will become more comfortable with urban change and uncertainty 
because of personal input potential. 

4. The student will recognize the interdisciplinary nature of the urban decision- 
making. 
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5. The student vill recognize the importance of the variety of occupations needed 
to satisfy the many personal needs vithin the urban conmunity* 

6. The student will develop an attitude of assessment toward community agencies 
and services* 
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THE COMMUNITY MODEL 
YOUR TOWN. U.S.A. . POPUUTION 30,000 



Location 

It ts a suburb bordering an urban area* There are no defined 
business districts, but it contains or is near several shopping 
complexes. It includes an industrial park and scattered small 
manufacturing and business concerns. Of the private land avail- 
able, 30 percent is zoned for commercial light and heavy indus- 
trial use, 20 percent residential zoning for multiple dwellings, 
and 50 percent for single unit dwellings*. 20 percent of the 
total land area is publicly owned. 

Schools 

This community ts one of three in a consolidated school district » 
The community has public, parochial, and private schools. One 
of the public high schools is a voc6:tional technical school* 



Medical 

Local clinics within the community provide most medical needs 
and hospital services are nearby* Hhhve are three nursing homes 
in the area* 



Transportation Facilities 

Maior trunk highways, interstate, county, and municipal highways 
are all in good repair. There is a metropolitan bus service, 
while railroad services exists for freight only. 

Parks ^ Libraries > and Recreation 

The communtty^has neighborhood parks with full wiuter and summer 
recreational facilities and programs. A branch of the county 
library is located in the community. There are two bowling alleys, 
one motion picture theater, and various quick order and family 
restaurants. 

City Governments Police^ a d Fira Departments 

The community may^ or village- manager and council type government 
is elected every years. The fire department is volunteer 
except lor the chief and two assistants, and the police force has 
30 officers. 



Sociological Data 

The family model represents the average age, income, and life- 
style for this community. 



Racial Balance 

'i1ie population of this commuiiity is 95 percent Caucasian, three 
percent Afro- American, and two percent Indian. Oriental, or 
Mexican- Ataerlcan . 
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THE COMMUNITY MODEL 



Demographic Curve 
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40 
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Churches 

All malor faiths are represented. 



Topographical Features 

Land contour: In the northeast quadrant are gently rolling hills 
which taper off toward the southwest » where the land Is generally 
flat. Originally it was ar<. eastern hardwood forest until 
European settlement and farming came. When the suburb was 
Incorporated, surrounding farmland gradually turned into housing 
sub- divisions. There are two lakes within the community: Lake 
Zlngy, 300 acres » and Lake Mlnny, 150 acres. One stream. Helling 
Creek, originates in Lake Zlngy and flows into the Mississippi 
River, 



The family is probably able to build about & $31,000 three- 
bedroom rambler. 

Taking Into account the family's Income and a general "rule 
of thumb" of 2k times the yearly Income, the family should 
be able to afford a house in the lower $30,000 bracket. 
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SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 



S >OCIAT. STUDIES 
PHASE I 

Location of Community 
and Lifestyles Vfl.thln 
the Community 



1. Development of map skills 

2. Study of Inter- and Intraurban geography 

3. Selection of community simulation site 

4. Simulation game Instructions 

5. Individual role Identification 



PHASE II 

Analysis and Development 
of Individual Roles 
Within the Community 



Development of elective areas 

Business! Real Estate ) Banking [Concerned Citizens 



Background information and 
organization 



1. Establishment 
of a government 

2. Elections 



Pl'ASE III 

Mechanics of the 
Community 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 



Job applications and interviews, secure 
employment 

Secure loans, open checking and savings 
accounts 

Obtain housing (rent/buy) 

Finish business organization 

Initial community planning and zoning 



PHASE IV 

Petsoual and Institutional 
Dally Transactions 



1, Personal budgeting and flaanclal decision- 
making 

2, Development of community services and 
institutions 

3. Concerned citizen action proposals 

4. Correlation of roles and institutions between 
real and simulated community 



PHASE V 

Final Debriefing 



Evaluation of strategies 



ENGLISH-SPEECH 
PHASE I 



PHASE II 



PHASES III and IV 
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!• Exploration of Individual and community 
lifestyles and values 

I. Learning business and legal language 

2» Understanding business forms 

3. Petition process 

4, Dealing with stress and conflict situations 

ManlpuU-^tion of communications media and 
advertising strategies 
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SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 



MATH 



PHASE I 
PHASE III 

PHASE IV 

SCIENCE 
PHASE I 

PHASE II 

PHASE III 
PHASE IV 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
PHASE I 

PHASE II 
PHASE III 
PHASE IV 

HOME ECONOMICS 
PHASE III 

PHASE IV 



1. Personal business and finance 

2. Financial institutipns (model bank initiated) 

1. Taxes (personal and real estate) 

2. Opinion survey techniques 
3* Rent/owning comparison 

1. Insurance (home, life, business, and auto) 

2* Installment buying 

3. Investment 



1. Water treatment and recycling 

2. Food additives 

1» Simulation of pollution problems within the 

community 

2. Paper recycling 

3» Electrical poller alternatives 

1. Solar energy 

2» Efficiency of energy conductors 



le Alternatives to food preservatives | 
2# Home water treatment (softeners and fluoride) \ 



Home site selection 

1» Awareness of construction occupations 

2. Architectural drafting of home 

1* Construction of home model 

2» Organization of newspaper publishing 

1. Operation '^f printing shop 

2. Media manipulation 



Consumerism: comparative shopping, kxnds of 
credit, purchasing, strategies 

Interior landscaping (plants, plant maintenance, 
terrariums) 
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SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 



ART 



PHASE !• 



PHASE II 



PHASE III 



Map making-cartography 

1» Renovation of business district 

2. Exploration of cultural opportunities 

Exploration of nationalities and socir". 
groups 



COUNSELORS > ADMINISTRATURS . NURSES, AND SO CIAL WORKERS 
PHASE I !• Mental hygiene 

2. Awareneas of public health, safety, and 
welfare services 



PHASE II 



1, Simulated community government (student 
council) 

2. Special resource people to students and 
teachers 



INFORMATIONAL NOTE TO ALL DISCIPLINES 



The organization of the community simulation game as described throughout this 
booklet developed because of two unique factors found in the pilot school* The 
first factor was the development by the ninth grade social studies staff of a 
unit stressing community planning and personal economics roles* The second 
factor was the preferential scheduling given this unit* 

During the use of the materials found in this booklet, is is expected that the 
importance of each discipline area would increase until each discipline reaches 
a co*equal position* 

Because of the central position social studies holds in this booklet, it is 
suggested that all teachers review the social studies materials for background 
information* 

The booklet contains an organizational schematic which could allow for other 
disciplines to assume the central role for the simulated community involvement 
unit* Many activities described in this booklet are interdisciplinary. This 
adaptability of interdisciplinary activities makes it possible for any discipline 
area to use the booklet without the cooperation of the other discipline areas* 
It should be stressed, however, that as more discipline areas are incorporated, 
the simulated community becomes more realistic* As realism and interdisciplinary 
involvement increase, the instructional objectives of the community involvement 
unit are better achieved by students of varying needs and interests* 

There is a debriefing section available for use by all discipline areas* It is 
located at the conclusion of the social studies activities* Modifications of the 
questioning strategies are left to the discretion of each teacher* 
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NINTH GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 



INTRODUCTION 

The social studies component of the community Involvement program Is designed to 
Illustrate the Interaction of the individual with three major decision-making 
areas found vlthln the community: economics, politics, and social Interaction, 

The economic decisions Incorporated within these units pertain to budgeting, the 
use of credit, producing goods and services, and obtaining employment. Every 
participant will be given the opportunity to select a lifestyle and follow the 
necessary "real life" financial procedures to accomplish this goal. 

The political decisions Incorporated within these units range from active involve- 
ment iTTT^it leal career to deriding not to get Involved in any facet of govern- 
ment, including voting. Although a government structure is Incorporated into 
many of the social studies activities, the growth of the political component will 
primarily rest upon the enthuslam exhibited by the students. 

The social decisions Incorporated within this unit pertain to individual and 
community needs. Each participant will perrelve a need for institutions which 
enhance communication, provide structure, sui r.y needed public goods and services, 
and recreational facilities, and attempt to .Ive individual and community problems. 

The format used to accomplish the predescrlbed Interaction Is that of a simulation 
game which deals with a small urban community. Within the community are banks, a 
variety of businesses, real estate agencies, and a local government. Each 
oartlclpant begins with a given identity and a given amount of money. Participants 
ire considered successful if they can accomplish all needed financial transactions 
over a theoretical four- to six-month period of time and still keep their budget 
balanced. 

The community simulation game is flexible in many respects. It provides the general 
organizational structure for the sample activities described in the activ ties 
section. These activltle*? are designed to teach the social studies content, skill, 
and attitude objectives listed in this package. Many more activities can and 
should be added to the game to stress areas each teacher decides is most important 
for his/her students. 



Specific Concepts 



Economic 



Scarcity 

Producers 

Consumers 

Productive resources 
Land or natural resources 
Labor 
Capital 

Level of technology 
Taxes 



Efficiency 

Specialization 

Money 

Banking 

Distribution 

Market economy 

Demand 

Supply 

Price 
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Standard of living 
Circular flow of iUi:ome 
Interest 
Credit 



Perfect competition 
Profits 

Cost of production 
Opportunity cost 



Geographic 

Central place 



Topographic features 

Climate 

Trade 

Interdependence 



Urban 
Rural 



Distance 



Urban Planning 



Urban planning 
?.oning 

Urban spravl 



Neighborhood 
New town 



Classroom Cblectives 

The following objectives and strategies are an integral part of the community 
planning simulation. These become parts of :^v>parate lessons that instruct 
students in specific areas* A variety of activities has been developed to 
meet these objectives « 

Content 

The student will understand the effects of geography, climate, resources, 
and tv^ansportation upon the* creation of a a'^jor population area# 
The student will be able to determine the most desirable location for 
a major population center when given the topographical features of 
four areas # 

The student will be able to project potential city changes when given 
specific changes in technology, resources, and population* 
The student will be able to determine and support, by giving examples, 
his own definition of the **level of living** as applied to power, 
employment level, Industrial development, housing density, recreational 
facilities, personal i>nd famlAy needs, and environmental quality « 
The student will identify the composition and effects of a particular 
community planning problem in the simulated community and will recognize 
alternative^ potential solutions* 

The student will develop a generalized plan for the simulated community, 
utilizing either the zoning, the neighborhood, or the new town concepts* 
Separation of incompatible land uses, mix of complementary land uses, 
and transportation between land use areas will be defined within the plan« 

Skill 

Personal Economic Skills 

a« The student will maintain an accurate record of his financial 



transactions within the ^'imulated community by depositing his 
money in a bank and using a checkbook* 
b. The student will demonstrate the ability to find housing for 
himself within the simulai:ed community by renting an apa^rtment 
or purchasing a liome, towtihouse, trailer home, or condom4.nium« 
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c. The student will obtain and use credit within the siraulated 
cotnmunlty. 

d. The student will accurately prepare a job application form and 
then interview for the job within the aimtlated community. 

e. The student will plan and follow a monthly budget within the 
simulated community. , 

Problem- solving Skills 

a. The student will define problems involved in urban planning. 

b. The student will identify questions which need to be answered 
concerning the solutions to urban problems* 

c. The student will develop hypotheses concerning the effects that 
specific planning decisions would have upon the simulated. 

community* . 

d. The student will find information (written, oral, or pictorial) 
needed to evaluate their hypotheses. 

e. The student will use information from maps, photographs, readings, 
tapes, films, and discussions to reject, revise, or confirm his 
hypothesis* 

Geographic and Map Skills 

a. The student will locate places on maps. 

b. The student will use map symbols to locate and identify geographic 
features on maps* 

c« The student will form hypotheses from information gained from 

maps and aerial photographs, 
d. Using maps of topographic features, the student will select and 

justify the site for the simulated community. 

Evaluation of Information 

a* The student will check for the completeness of Information. 

b. The student will check for the bias of authors. 

c. The student will distingnish between fact and value judgements. 

d. The student will distinguish between relevant and irrelevant 
information. 

Interpersonal Skills 

a. The student will demonstrate oral ability to communicate his 
position on selected topics to other students. 

b. The student will demonstrate his ability to persuade others. 

c. The student will demonstrate the ability to compromise. 

d. When working in groups, the student will recognize the importance 
of both group task and group maintenance functions. 



Attitude 

After practice in the skills of job interviewing, family budgeting, use 
of bank services, and consumer buying, the student will have developed an 
increased sense of personal economic efficacy. 
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After being involved In the process of urban planning and development 

for the simulated commuaL{,y, the student vlU have an Increased sense 

of Influence over the development of his community • 

The student vlU have an increased sense of empathy for the role he 

and others portrayed and for the various Interest groups vlthin the 

community. 

The evolving nature of the simulated community vill help the student 
cope with change and uncertainty. 

The student vill develop an increased awareness of the Importance of 
economics and of personal economic decisions. 



PHASE I ^ 

Activity I Location of the Community and Lifestyles Within the Community 

To preassess student readiness to begin a series of activities which 
necessitates some knowledge of map skills, the following activity is suggested. 
The responses made by the students will determine whether or not the scope 
of the activity should be expanded or reduced. 

The teacher should bring to class and display several types of maps, charts, 
and globes. Leading questions can be asked to determine if the students 
possess basic geographic knowledge and skills. 

Sample questions and procedures: 

What is a map and why do all maps distort? 
What are the terms latitude and longitude ? 

How does a person read a map? (title, scale, orientation, date, key) 
What maps do we use in our daily lives? 

What is meant by the term "map projection" and why are map projections 
necessary? 

Use various types of maps climate, topographic, political to locate 
places or to find information. 

If students 4;ios8ess weak map skills, supplementary materials such as the 
following two. AEP Unit Books can be used for review. 

Map Skills for Today's Geography . Ed. John W. Maynard and Daniel T. 
Peck, Xerox Corporation, 1971. 

Physical Geography , by Dr. Mary Viola Phillips, Xerox Corporporatlon, 
1970. 



Activity il 

Divide the class into groups of three or four students. Give each group a 
large wc..;ld atlas. Give each group the following task to perform. 

1. Locate five large cities in the atlas or on the wall map# 

2. As a group, determine why these major cities located where they 
did. Write out specific reasons for each city's location. 
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3. Using the above Information, vrlte out at least five general 
statements (hypotheses) which explain city location. These are 
general reasons and are not just a re-statement of the Items you 
listed under question 2. 

Upon completion of the group task, a list of general hypotheses concerning 
city location can b« compiled. Each group should be asked to justify Its 
hypotheses. As a class, hypotheses can be refined, rejected, combined, or 
tentatively accepted. The teacher should accept all hypotheses at this 
time. Students should be made aware of the tentative nature of their 
hypotheses and that they will be obtaining moijfe data from which their 
hypotheses can be evaluated In. following activities. Students should place 
the list of hypotheses In their notes for future reference. 



Activity III 

Students In this activity will be asked to check their hypotheses concerning 
city location against historical data from the United States. 

Give each student an outline map of North America. Tell each student that 
they are to put themselves In the position of a colonist to the Americas 
during the early 1700' s. Short excerpts from history texts can be read to 
the class to give students some idea of what life was like during that time 
period. Ask each student to locate on the outline map three or four places 
he would consider as potential city sites and to give reasons why each 
particular site was chosen. This activity can also be done In small groups. 

As a class, have the students locate potential sites on a transparency of 
North America along with a list of reasons for the site selections. 

The teacher should then ask the students If there is any Information that 
would have made their task easier. As students suggest additional Information, 
pre-prepared transparencies of the requested Information can be shown and 
students can be asked what effects the additional data has upon their 
hypotheses. (Suggested transparencies include: temperature, topography, 
rivers, climate, rainfall, natural vegetation, soils, and travel times.) 

As a class, c^pile a final list of requirements for city location during 
the early 1700' s. A fairly complete list would include: river sites for 
transportation; availability of Important resources such as fresh water, 
lumber, and fertile soli; the background of the settlers; and the chance 
factor. 



Activity IV 

Students should be asked to compare their lists of city location hypotheses 
from Activities II and III. It Is expected that some of the large cities 
located In Activity II will not heve all the locatlonal requirements of 
cities from Activity III. Students should be encouraged to hypothesize 
about why the location factors for clt^^s change over the years. During 
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the dlsrasslon, the Importance of evolving transporcatlon modes and the 
Importance of developing technology can be Illustrated* Denver, Colorado, 
and Duluth, Minnesota, can be used to Illustrate, respectively the 
Importance of flexible transportation and the Influence of developing 
technology upon vhat Is considered a good city location* 



Activity V 

As part of the community simulation, students vill be expected to develop 
the economic resources available at a given site* The preceding activities 
have given the students skills and knowledge useful in evaluating the 
potential growth of various city locations. Utilizing their knowledge and 
skills, and realizing the implication for their community's development, 
students will analyze four potential city locations in their state and 
choose one to develop* 

The student's task is to analyze the advantages and disadvantages^ of four 
potential city sites* (For use in the simulation game, the teacher should 
choose four actual cities and/or suburbs which are similar to the students' 
current urban environment* It is assumed that whatever site is chosen by 
the students will be undeveloped except for existing transportation 
facilities* It is assumed all homes, businesses, and parks are not p^^^sent* 
It is assumed that the surrounding area retains its present characteristics*) 

Individuals or groups can be assigned the task of trying to "sell" the rest 
of the class on the economic, social, and political merits of each site* 
Following the presentations and discussions about the sites, each student 
should vote for one of the four city locations based upon his particular 
preferences* Both economic and aon**economic reasoning can be used to select 
a site. The city site receiving the most student votes will be the location 
for the development of the students' simulated community* 

Note: High School Geography Project s Unit_l > Geography of Cities , published 
by the Macmillm Company, 1969, contains many excellent activities that can 
be used in conjunction with or in place of some of the above activities* 
The teacher might wish to examine the activities "City Location and Growth," 
"Size and Spacing of Cities," and "Cities with Special Functions*" 



Activity VI 

» 

Each student should be given copies of: (See Appendix items 1 and 2) 
1. Community Interaction: The Individual in the Community 
2* Community Interaction: Service Area Interaction 

Using these two handout.i, the teacher should explain the organizatim of the 
simulation game* Each student will obtain a new identity* Assuming the 
Identity, he will be asked to simulate the roles of producers, consumers, 
and concerned citizens within a newly developed community* Through the 
interaction models, the students should become familiar with the roles. 
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activities, and decisions they will be asked to make. Emphasis should be 
placed on sho-wing the economic connections between individuals and all 
segments of the community. Student questions concerning the simulation 
game should be answered at this time. 



ActlTltv VII 



The community simulation game offers each student the opportunity to 
specialize in one of four areas of community development. At this time 
the four electives— business, real estate, banking, and concerned citizen- 
should be explained. Students should become aware that the following few 
weeks will be spent developing their specialized areas of the comaunity. 
At the end of the few weeks, the four segments of the community will then 
interact as explained in the models from Activity VI. 

Briefly the differing expectations of bankers, businessmen, realtors, and 
concerned citizens should be discussed. The relationships between personal 
values, desired lifestyles, and economic and political decisions can be 
discussed. 

Students who wish to start businesses within the community should choose 
the Business Elective. Students who wish to develop and sell real estate 
should choose the Real Estate Elective. Students who wish to become bankers 
should choose the Banking Elective. Students who wish to become active in 
city government, city planning, or who do net wish one of the oth«r three 
roles, should choose the Concerned Citisjen Elective. 



Activity VIII 



ERIC 



Each student should receive a 3" x 5" identity card (See Appendix item 3). 
This card is to be used as the official means of identification necessary 
to perform many commuaity activities. For example, the card contains a 
blank for education. Without verification of educational status by means 
of the identity card, a student may find himself unable to secure erapioyment 
of the nature his original education card might have suggested was appropriate, 

At this time students should draw their simulated community identi';y 
statistics from four sources. The student then records the infonriation 
onto his 3" X 5" identity card, has the in/;ormation verified by his teacher, 
and has his identity card slgnad by his teacher. From this point on each 
student will assume the role of the person described on his iden«:ity card. 
A complete family background will be developed in the students Snglish 
classes. 

The four areas of information that make up an individual's identity are 
based on current census data and include: 

1. Age— opt ions: 21 years to over 65 years 

2. Education— options: third grade to post-graduate degree 

3. Married or single, spouse works or does not work 

4. Number of children, zero to six (only married people draw) 
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One complete class period is required for students to draw their identity 
cards, fill out the 3^' x identity card, have the teacher verify and sign 
their Identity card, and for the teacher to record each student's Identity 
on the Participation Sheet (See Appendix item 4) that is kept by the 
teacher for each student « 

Discussion during and after the above procedural activities centers around 
the effects varlouj combinations of age, education, family size, and spouse 
working or not will have upon each member of the community as they try to 
achieve economic security and live a desired lifestyle during the simulation 
game* 



Activity IX 

Having received background information about the simulation game, about 
the four electlves, and about their new identity, the students should choose 
one of the four electlves****banklng, business, real estate, or concerned;; 
citizen. Selection of an elective area will further define a student's role, 
tt will also channel the student into differing activities regarding the 
ulevelopment of the simulated community. 



PHASE II: Analysis and Development of Individual Roles Within the Community 
A« Business Elective 

ActlvUy I 

To examine the role business plays in our economy, the class as a group 
should construct an economic flow chart* Begin by labeling o\i the black** 
board the three major sectors of our economy-«*iiousehold, business, and 
government. By asking leading questions the class should develop a model 
that represents the flow of goods, services, and money in our economy* A 
simplified flew chart is represented below* 



Government 
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From the flow chart students should examine the functions of businesses as 
both consumers and producers of goods and services. Students should also 
discover the role of business In providing jobs for households. Within 
the simulated community students should visualize their role as the producer 
of goods and services others will consume and their role as providing jobs for 
many members of the community. 



Activity II 

The majority of the time students spend in the Business Elective, Phase II, 
will be used in completing the "Industrial Proposal Booklet" (See Appendix 
item 5). Each potential business should be given the booklet at this time 
along with the worksheet, "Starting a Business" (See Appendix Item 6). 
Teacher and students should review the materials and tasks they will be 
asked to accomplish in order to start their own businesses in the simulated 
community. The booklet contains some sections that connot be completed 
until other sections of the simulated community are organized. 

The contents of the Industrial Proposal Booklet and a timetable for its 
completion follow: 

Survey Chcjckllst: The first task of the potential business is to determine 
if there is a demand for their product. This should be completed during 
the first week. 

City Council Presentation of Business: Each business muRt be accepted by 
the community government. Presentation before the city council can 
only occur after the Concerned Citizen Elective has determined the 
structure of city government and held elections. By the end of the 
second week the city council should be ready to accept or reject 
business proposals. 

Financing the Business: Initial businesses must wait for loans until the 
Banking Elective has been organized. While banks will not be in 
operation until the end of the second week, businesses should be as- 
sembling data concerning costs. 

Employees Needed: During the first week, businesses should determine the 
employees they will need. The information can be found by interviewing 
similar businesses in the neighborhood and by consulting the help wanted 
ads for approximate salaries. All student information should be based 
upon some real -world data they have collected. 

Land Purchase Checklist: Specific businesses require special land require- 
ments. This section should be completed during the first week. 

Industry Cost Sheet: This section requires students to survey businesses 
in the area to find approximate costs. Land, which is purchased from 
the Real Estate Elective, is the only Item that cannot be determined 
until the end of week two. This section should be completed by the 
middle of the second week. 
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Building Construction: Field trips to local Industries should facilitate 
the sketching of business floor plans and the outside view. This 
section should be completed by the middle of the second week* 

Advertising Campaign: Students will need to develop advertising campaigns 
and then contact Iv^cal TV, radio, and newspapers to find approximate 
costs. This section should be completed by the middle of the second week* 

Method of Production and Method of Waste Disposal: Information can be 
obtained by students from local business. This section should be 
completed by the middle of the second week. 

Product Description: This section should be completed by the end of the 
first week. 

Profit and Loss Statement: This section Is completed only after the first 
month of simulated operation. This occurs after four weeks. 

Stock Sales: Student businessmen need not, but many may choose to, raise 
money by the sale of stock in their company. This can occur any time 
throughout the simulation game. 

Final Financial Statement: This form is filled out after the completion 
of the simulation game and the supplementary activities. 

It is expected that to complete Activity II, Phase II, three weeks is 
required. To aid students during the development of their businesses, the 
teacher could use any of the following optional activities. 



Activity III 

Not all new businesses are successful « In fact, many fall within a few 
years. To help students visualize the risks aai problems new industries 
encounter, the rea-^in^ "Basic Pitfalls To Avoid When Starting a Business" 
(See Appendix item 7) can be read and discussed. Agencies students can 
contact that supply information about starting businesses and approximate 
costs of starting businesses are included in the article. 



Activity IV 

Recently Time magazine published a lengthy article about McDonald's under 
the title, "The Burger That Conquered the Country," September 17, 1973, 
(See Appendix item 8). Students who need background in the organization of 
a business can gain insight into how to organize labor and machifi^ry and how 
to meet consumer demand. At the same time, the standardization and regiment** 
atlon that accompany the success of a large business can be discussed. 



Activity V 

When deciding upon a location in their business, students may pose questions 
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as to the best site within the simulated conununlty. In groups, students 
may wish to study the actual location of businesses and industries within 
their own communities. Maps of such data can be obtained from local 
government officials. 

PHASE II: Analysis and Development of Individual Roles Within i:he Community 
B. Real Estate Elective 

Introduction The Real Estate Elective requires a great deal of preplanning 
by the teacher. As soon as students have chosen a city sice (Phase I, 
Activity V) the teacher should prepare a scale map of the community for 
student use. The map should include all transportation facilities and 
natural features but exclude all homes, businesses, public facilities, and 
other man-made features. During the elective, the teachev will auction 
sections of the community to realtors whose job it will be to develop and 
sell, with or without builder's help, all land within che simulated community. 
The division of the simulated comnunity into sections Ip up to the real 
estat^ teacher. 

Activity I 

To introduce students to the field of real estate, the students should read 
and discuss "Real Estate" (See Appendix item 9) . The discussion should 
center around the ways realtors can make money and the risks involved in 
real estate. 

The reading, "Real Estate," leaves many azeas of tht realty business unex- 
plored. To provide information concerning the job description of a realtor, 
the day-to-day activities of a realtor, and how a real estate operation is 
conducted, a realtor should be brought into the classroom as a guest speaker. 



Activity II 

The final introductory activity is for the teacher to give each student the 
outline, "How To Become a Realtor and How To Become a Home and/or Apartment 
Builder" (See Appendix item 10). The instructor should explain each step 
In detail. At this time student questions concerning their roles should 
be answered. It should be explained that land can be purchased by real 
estate companies prior to zoning by the city council, but to do so involves 
some risk. 



Activity III 

Students should be allowed to consult vith each other concerning the fo -mation 
of real estate and/or building companies. The development of each type of 
business should follow procedures adopted from the larger "Business Proposal 
Booklet." 'Tie booklet and its steps should be distributed and explained to 
the students at this time. (See Phase II: A, Activity II.) 
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Activity IV 

One of the first steps for realty aad building companies is to survey the 
demand for various types of housing in the community • A sample **Housing 
Survey" (See Appendix item 11) developed by oae 3roup of students is 
attached. The students can discuss the need to determine demand before 
starting a business. The effects of supply upon prices should also be 
con«lder<5d at this time* (Note: The drawing of home and business floor 
plans anJ building of models vill take place in industrial arts* The 
determiration of costs of construction will take place in math classes*) 



Activity V 

Each citizen in the simulated community will be given the procedure sheet, 
**How To Buy Land and a House" (See Appendix item 12), Realtors should 
examine this document carefully* It is their responsibility to aid purchasers 
in any way required. Realtors should understand that many members of the 
simulated community, as in real life, do not fully understand the procedures 
involved in buying a home and obtaining a home loan. Otie of the services 
realtors provide is explanation and help in financing* 

Not only should realtors be familiar with the procedure sheet, but they 
must also know how to complete the following forms: ^^Land Purchase Agreement" 
and ^^and Title Deed and Abstract"; '^Apartment Lease Agreement" and the 
•House Tiule Deed." (Appendix items 13, 14, 15, and 16) • Additionally, 
realtors should be familiar with all loan procedures required by banks 
(Zee Phase II: D), 



Activity VI 

The sale of laid to realtors and builders should occur as needed in the 
simulated community. It is suggested that the real estate Instructor hold 
a land auction before the simulated community is zoned. This will allow 
realtors to speculate on land use. The realtors and builders may sell land 
to one another at negotiated prices, but the transaction must be recorded 
by the real estate instructor. 

Generally, land will be sold to realtors and builders at twice weekly 
auctions. Bids for sections of land divided by the real estate instructor 
will be sealed. At the end of the bidding session, the instructor will 
determine which realtors receive land. Bids must be covered by the 
individual's personal wealth or by a bank loan within 48 hours. 



Activity VII 

It is assumed within the simulated community that as soon as a realtor or 
builder has finished the "Business Proposal Booklet," the *Home Description(8)" 
(See Appendix item 17) worksheet, the "Construction Cost Breakdown Sheet for 
Realtors" (See Appendix item 18); purchased land; determined what is to be 
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erected upon the land, and made all payments necessary for construction, 
the land will be considered developed. That Is, the buildings will be 
up and ready for sale. It Is at this stage that realtors and builders can 
begin negotiating with businesses and Individuals for the sale of real 
estate. The sale of real estate Is continuous throughout the duration of 
the community simulation. 



PHASE II: Analysis and Development of Individual Roles Within the Community 
C. Concerned Citizen— Part I 

Introduction The initial task of the Concerned Citizen Elective is to hold 

an election for mayor and city council members and to determine the initial 

land use pattern. Until the city's initial land use is determined, realtors 
will be unable to locate homes and businesses. 



Activity I 

If possible, local councilmen should be brought into the classroom to 
discuss their duties and responsibilities to the community. If a conmunity 
pi«r.n<TiB agency exidts, a representative from this group can be asked to 
speak to the class. Speakers can be videotaped so that all concerned 
citizen students can be reached. The teacher should meet with the speakers 
to outline what information they feel the students need. Questions should 
be prepared to ensure all important topics are covered. Generally the 
speaker should cover the following! 

1. The organization of local government. 

2. The duties of the mayor, councilmen, and/or planning commission. 

3. How do officials fulfill their duties, what resources do they 
use, who makes what kinds of decisions? 

4. How can the average citizen make his voice heard in city government? 



Activity II 

Before or after the community speakers arrive, students can be given the 
task of examiniitg alternative structures for city government. Such information 
can be found in many civics textbooks or obtained from local officials. 
Students should be given the task of outlining a simplified city government 
they feel would function in the simulated community. They should also 
prepare a brief job description for each government official. 



Activity III 

Utilizing information gained from Activities I and II, the class as a group 
should determine a simple structure for city government, along with job 
descriptions for each official. During the development of the government 
structure, students who are interested in be vu.ng government officials 
assume a dominant role and usually guide the rest of the class. It is 
helpful if the teacher can meet with students interested in becoming 
government officials outside of class before this activity begins. In this 
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way, motivated atvidents can be directed to supplementary Information that 
will facilitate the activity. 

A succesdtul modification of this activity is to have the interested students 
meet outside of class to prepare a government structure with job descriptions 
and then have the students present their plan to the rest of the classes • 
Other students can, of course, suggest modifications or alternative 
structures of government* 



Activity IV 



Students should be allowed to conduct their own campaigns and election for 
government officials in the simulated community. Through speeches, position 
papers, and posters, students running for office should convey their views 
to the citizens of the community. English classes will bear major respon«- 
slbility for the developmertt of these activities. Phase II: E. Activity I 
describes how and when the election of city officials will 'be conducted. 



Activity V 

Students should be given the ''City Planning Worksheet'* (See Appendix item 19) 
and a blank map of their city site. In groups of three or four, their task 
is to complete the worksheet and prepare a suggested plan for the cotmunity. 
Information concerning city planning can be obtained by utilizing library 
resources. (See sample supplementary reading under Phase IV for a list of 
possible information sources.) 



Activity VI 

Each group of students from Activity V should present their final city plan 
to the class. Explanations should be furnished for the organization of 
their plan. Student questions should be solicited. Any plans that the 
class determines as exceptionally complete or unique should be submitted 
to the city council for examination. 



PHASE II: Analysis and Development of Individual Roles Within the Community 
C. Concerned Citizen— Part II 

Introduction During the second half of Phase 11* C. Concerned Citizen, 
the mayor and city council vlll meet separately from other students in the 
Community Concern Elective. The government officials should begin by 
developing and discussing a checklist for the development of the simalated 
community. Officials should determine which areas of the checklist they 
can accomplish wlthj^n the framework of the community simulation game. The 
mayor may also wish to delegate areas of responsibility to council members. 

After reviewing city plans submitted by concerned citizens and after research 
on their own, government officials will develop a comprehensive city plan 
thrt can be submitted to the community during a city council meeting. The 
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time and purpose of the second city . council meeting is described in Phase II: 
E. Activity II. 

Government officials spend the remaining portion of Phase II reviewing the 
business proposal sheets developed in the Business Elective. To help 
officials determine whether or not to accept an industrial proposal, it is 
suggested officials read "Industry. Wanted— Unwanted?" (See Appendix item 20). 

Cotmnunity concern students not in city government will perform the following 
tasks during the second half of Phase 11, and throughout the rest of the unit. 



Activity I 

Many areas of conmunity development can be studied by students. To illustrate 
potential urbar needs, have students list goods and services they feel the 
community shou.. provide. Explain to students that if social problems are 
not met, the community will not be fulfilling the needs of all its citizens. 
It IS not expected that students solve all the problems, but students will 
be given the opportunity to research a problem area and develop solutions 
for the conniunlty. 

Activity II 

Students should receive the "Community Concern Action Steps" (See Appendix 
item 21). The teacher should review the steps with students, giving examples 
of potential projects. When students u.nderstand the «teps, they can be given 
the "Contract for Community Organizer" and the "Social Legislative Proposal" 
(See Appendix items 22 and 23). The above three handouts will outline many 
cours«38 of action concerned citizens can follow in the community. 



Activity III 

To help students determine which area of community development they wish 
to study, the teacher should bring to class books, readings, filmstrips, 
and all other available material concerning urban development and urban 
problems. Students can examine the materials to find an area that interests 
f.hem. (Sec supplementary materials listed in Phase IV.) The remainder of 
Phase II and throughout the unit, students will develop their community 
concern action proposals. A great deal of teacher flexibility is required 
in helping students find topics of interest and materials to study. Find- 
ing all relevant material in the library prior to the activity is essential 
to its success. 



Activity IV 

As students develop their community action proposals, they may request a 
meeting before the city council in private or at a conmunity city council 
meeting. The teacher can help students with their presentation and 
schedule groups into council meetings. The city council will meet regularly 
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throughout the stmulatlon game# Coramunlty city council meetings vlll be 
held approximately once a veek* At these times , lndlvl<^uals can voice 
concerns or present proposals for cotnmunlty action* 



PHASE II: Analysis and Development of Individual Roles Within the Community 
D« Banking Elective 

Introduction It Is the checking accounts that represent the goods and 
services students must purchase* It is the checking account that ties all 
the functions within the community to the individual* A breakdown in the 
banking structure, consequently, breaks down the reality of the entire 
simulation game* Background to banking unit occurs in social studies* 
The bank Itself is run by the math classes* 



Activity I 

To help students discover that banks exist because people have a demand for 
certain services that only banks can provide, begin by asking students what 
functions banks perform for their families* List as many services as 
possible that banks provide on the blackboards To expand the students* 
understanding of bank functions, the students should read the excerpt, *^our 
Local Bank, Functions and Services,** pages 15 to 21 found in the booklet, 
**Money, Credit and Banking,** provided by Northwestern Natiomil Bank of 
Minneapolis* 

An optional additional activity is to have students examine the chart 
••Knowing Your Full- service Bank** found on the last page of the **Money, 
Credit and Banking** booklet* 



Activity II 

It is necessary for the smooth operation of the simulated community to have 
ah efficient banking system* A prerequisite to this is to have banking 
students fully aware of al\ bank functions* Therefore, it is suggested that 
from the information gained in Activity I, students compile a short reading 
for distribution to all members of the community outlining what services 
their banks will offer. This activity serves the dual prupose of Informing 
all citizens of the junctions of banks, as well as giving students in the 
banking elective a chance to review the material from Activity I* 



Activity III 

If the •^Money, Credit and Bankinfit^* booklet is not available, students can 
read the enclosed paper entitled '*Banking*** (See Appendix Item 24) 
This reading cfvn also be used by bankers to explain ho^ their bank 
operates to potential student customers later in the unit* 
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Activity IV 

Students In the Banking Elective will have to create and operate their 
own banks. To Initiate this procedure, have students read •'How Banks 
Are Set Up," pages 12 to 13 In "Money, Credit and Banking." 



Activity V 

One of thrt first tasks bankers perform for the cotnmunlty Is the issuing 
of checkbooks to all citizens. At the time checkbooks are Issued, bankers 
should be prepared to explain all checking procedures to their customers. 
Review of bank procedure learned in math classes can be conducted in social 
studies with a discussion of the need for the bank services provided. 



Activity VI 

Credit is au Important part of most individuals' financial live' . To h«lp 
students understand credit the following activities are suggested. Students 
could read and discuss the section of "Money, Credit and Banking" entitled 
"Credit," pages 7 to 10. 



Activity VII 

If a at deal of time exists or if after the unit the Instructor feels 
additi-onal information concerning the practical uses of credit is warranted, 
the students can play the simulation game, "Consumer," developed by Gerald 
Zaltman and published by Western Publishing Company. 



Activity ^rLII 

For an in-depth analysis of how the banking system is affected by economic 
conditions, including business cycles, customer behavior, and the Federal 
Reserve System, students can play the simulation game, "Mr* Banker." This 
game is available through the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 



PHASE II: Analysis and Development of Individual Roles Within the Community 
E: Initial Interaction Between Elective Areas 

Introduction During Phase II of the simulation game, the four sectors of 
the simulated community are separated into electlves. As with all communities 
the different sectors of the economy cannot develop Independently of one 
another. There is, therefore, a need in the simulated community to allow 
for the structured interaction of cotranunlty sectors, but within a general 
framework that allows for the Intense and specialized development of each 
sector. This section of Phase II is the ordered interaction of conmunlty 
sectors that actually occurs simultane-^isly during the last half of Phase II. 
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Activity I 

During the first week of the Concerned Citizen Elective, students examined 
various forms of city government and developed a form of government for the 
city. The government may include a mayor and city councilmen. Job 
descriptions and salaries for each will have been developed. A brief, 
student- run campaign and election will be conducted during the first two 
weeks of Phase II. 

Specific details of the government's structure and the campaign cannot be 
given because th*y are entirely up to the discretion of the community 
concern students. 



A ctivity II 

During the second half of Phase II, the mayor and city council members will 
examine specific planning approaches and develop alternative plans for the 
city. Included in the initial plans will be a determination of land use 
areas within the simulaced community. The alternative planning proposals 
will be presented to the entire citizenry of the simulated community. 
Citizen input into the proposals will be solicited. The city council 
will then draw up the initial plan for city land use. 



Activity III 

Realtors will obtain land for housing and business development by bidding 
for lota held by the present owner (represented by the teacher running the 
Real Estate Elective). Realtors will, during the last half of Phase II, 
meet .'ith bankers to secure loans for the purchase of city land which they 
wish to develop. Realtors will also need to secure loans to cover the costs 
of home and business construction on purchased land. 



Activity IV 

Once the simulated community's basic land use pattern has been developed 
(see Activity II), business can meet with the city council to seciu 
acceptance or rejection of their business proposals. This will occur 
during the last half of Phase II. 



Activity V 

Having secured city council approval, business will negotiate with realtors 
over the purchase of land for their business and for the construction of 
needed builditiga. These meetings will occur during the last Jays of Phase II. 
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PHASE III: Mechanics of the Community 

Introduction Many businesses, real estate companies, and banks will 
continue to develop during the course of the community simulation game. 
By the end of Phase II, each segment of the simulated community should be 
developed to the degree necessary to begin transacting with individuals* 

Activity I 

All transactions within the simulated community are made by che'k. It is 
necessary, therefore, for each citizen to have a checking account at one 
of the community's banks. Since citizens in the simulated community will 
be required to obtain housing and transportation, and to pay a service 
charge for their checking account, all citizens will be given money to 
begin the simulation game. The amount of money each individual starts the 
simulation game with will depend upon his identity. Married citizens with 
high educatiohs whose spouses work will receive the highest initial bank 
balances. Married citijsens with a poor education whose spouses do not work 
and over five children will receive the lowest initial bank balance. Using 
their identity cards and savings tables supplied by the teacher (for current 
statistics, research the "Monthly Labor Review" published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics), each student should determine his initial bank balance. 
The teacher will verify and distribute receipts that can be deposited in 
a bank. 

Discussion should center around the "fairness" of monetary discriminating 
on the basis of education and family size. 



Activity II 

All students will now deposit the money received in Activity I into a 
checking account or savings account. This is accomplished by taking the 
receipt from Activity I to one of the banks started In the math classes. 
Students will be instructed by the bank representatives on the procedures 
to follow when depositing or withdrawing funds from either savings or 
checking accounts. Interest rates will be explained and each student will 
receive a checkbook with his initial bank balance recorded. At this time 
bankers will fill out the proper forms to record each individual's 
financial transactions in their bank record books. 



Activity III 

Students in the simulated community who have chosen not to become bankers, 
businessmen, or lealtors, or who have not been elected to city office, will 
need to obtain jobs. Many of the businesses started in the Business Elective 
clabses will need employees. It is suggested that the English cla&ses 
develop ptocedures through the media for the posting of job openings. Posted 
job openings should include job descriptions, potential sale.ry, needed 
applicant qualifications, and where and x^hen job applications and interviews 
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vlll be held. Students seeking a job must determine whether or not their 
identity and personal data sheet makes them qualified for the job opening. 



Activity IV 

All businesses will use a standardized job application form (See Appendix 
item 25). It is suggested that as a class activity every student, whether 
or not he/she has a job in the community, fill out the job application 
form. Explanations of terminology and the necessity for neatness and 
completeness can be discussed. 



Activity V 

Students can be asked where they would find information about job openings 
in a community. A list of information sources can be made with the teacher 
adding areas the students might not think of such as the "Job Bank." Aa a 
quick classroom activity to relate each person^s simulated identity to the 
job markv", students can use the Help Wanted section of the newspaper to 
find jobs L:-»ey feel a person with their identity could be expected to obtain. 

Discussion can center around the types of jobs available; the range of 
salaries; the effects age, education, and sex have upon job selection; and 
the role of personal preferences in job hunting. The teacher may wish to 
conclude the discussion with tips about how students can obtian summer jobs 
or part-time employment. (The interest of students at Hosterman Junior High 
concerning part-time job information has led to the creation of a four-we^k 
elective covering students* finding and holding jobs.) 



Activity VI 

* 

Finding a job that an individual finds financially rewarding and personally 
satisfying can be difficult. To initiate discussion about the job problems 
many adults face, the reading ••Too Many U.S. Workers No Longer Give a Damn** 
(See Appendix item 26) can be used. 



Activity VII 

Job interviews are held by businessmen to fill as many of their employment 
needs as possible. Citizens seeking the jobs bring to the interview 
a completed job application, their identity, and their personal data sheet 
created in English classes. Businessmen may hire or reject the applicant 
on the basis of his qualification or on the basis of the job interview. 

If hired, the student receives a job certificate developed by each business. 
If rejected, the student must apply for employment elsewhere. Once a job 
is secured, it is recorded on the ^'Student Participation Sheet" held by 
the teacher* 
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Activity VIII 

All students i.i the simulated conimun*ty mast have a place for themselves and 
their family to live. Using their home needs as expressed on their identity 
cards and being aware of their income, students shoulu follow the steps 
described on the worksheet, "How To Buy Land and a House." 

If students are renting a simple contract or lease can be signed with the 
realtors. If buying, students will need to secure bank financing. Students 
from the Real Estate Elective will help students choose the proper housing 
for their family needs, personal desires, and income. 



Activity IX 



Students purch*.sing a home, trailer home, townhouse, or condominium will need 
a bank loan. Students should obtain the "Loan Procedure Sheet and follow 
the steps described. The interaction involved in this activity will require 
the students to meet the loan officer of one of the banks who will explain 
the loan and repayment procedures. Once a home is secured, it is recorded 
on the "Student Participation Sheet" held by the teacher. 



Activity X 

It is expected that some of the businesses started in the conmrunity will sel 
new and used cars. If this happens, each student within the comnunity will 
be expected to obtain transportation or prove why he does not need it. 
Individuals will meet with businessmen who will instruct them on the steps 
to follow when purchasing a car. If a bank loan is needed for the car, the 
"Loan Procedure Sheet" should be followed. Once an automobile is purchased. 
It should be recorded on the "Student Participation Sheet" held by the 
teacher . 



Activity XI 



By the end of Phase III, all students will have obtained employment, opened 
a checking account, perhaps purchased an automobile, and secured a place to 
live within the simulated community. In small groups, or as a class, the 
problems and complicated nature of many adult decisions and transactions can 
be discussed. The relationship between the various sectors of the community 
and the relationships between individuals and the sectors of the community 
can be explored. It is suggested that during the discussion, students refer 
to the "Community Interaction Models" they received during Phase I, Activity VI. 
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PHASE IV: Personal and Institutional Dally Transactions 

Introduction Continuously during the remaining veeks of the simulation 
game, many of the activities perlormed by students during Phases II and III 
may need to be repeated. Students vlll lose or obtain new jobs necessitat- 
ing Interviews* Students will sell or purchase new homes necessitating 
real estate and banking transactions • Students will buy automobiles 
necessitating business and bank transactions* It Is necessary for the 
teacher to Ifeave half a class period two or three times a week open for 
student transactions* Even students who keep the same home, job, and 
automobile will require time to pick up and deposit paychecks, pay off 
loans, and check savings and checking account balances* 

Activity I 

All students should compile their monthly Income* For realtors and 
businessmen, monthly profit will have to be calculated* Other citizens 
should obtain their paychecks from their employer and deposit it in their 
checking accounts* 

Activity II 

Students should receive a '•Monthly Budget Sheet" (See Appendix item 27) 
and, using the "Table of Expenditures," figure their expenjes* Deviations 
from the suggested expenditures on the "Table of Expenditures" (See 
Appendix item 28) will have to be justified to the teacher and other 
stM^ents* One check should be written to cover the costs on the front of 
the ••Monthly Budget Sheet." Individual checks will have to be written to 
cover payment for home and auto loans* Dlscusslor should center around the 
necessity and realism of the costs suggested for each area of expense* 



Activity III 

Each student should draw a ''Budget Buster^^ (See Appendix item 29) card and 
follow the instructions* In many cases the unexpected financial event will 
necessitate using savings or securing a loan* In other cases, good budget- 
ing or adequate Insurance coverage will meet the problem with no extra 
financial strain* In a few cases, students may receive an unexpected 
financial surprise* 

In any circumstance, students should discuss the realism of the events and 
what effect this could have upon their simulated family and future budget 
p lans * 

Activity IV 

One day each week will be spent in each class analyzing present and future 
city needs and problems* Whether the problems concern zoning, planning, 
public facilities, taxes, police protection, or other matters, it will be 
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dependent upon t.te Interests of the city council, the concerned citizens, 
and the other members of the community. 

Activity V 

A weekly city council meeting vill be held, and if schedtiling does not 
permit all students to attend, the results vill be transmitted to the 
community. At the meetings, council members vill describe problems and 
needs in the simulated community. Citizen input vill be encouraged. 
Legislation Nill be proposed to meet the needs of the evolving community. 
Information vill be made available to all coranunity citizens vho vish to 
become involved in meeting the city's needs. This information can be used 
individually or by classes. 

Activity VI 

One day a week should also be provided for each elective to specialize. 
Businessmen vill need a day to figure profits an<? -.ake out their payroll. 
Realtors vill need a day for similar fnuctions. Banker? vill require 
time to sort, record, cancel, and return checks. Concerned citizens vill 
require cime to analyze city problems and needs, study alternatives, and 
propose solutions. 

Activity VII 

The Twin Cities area is fortunate to have close by an example of a new town, 
Jonathan. During the initial phases of city planning for the simulated 
community, a guided tour through Jonathan can be taken by the concerned 
citizens. If a field tiip of this size is not possible, the mayor and city 
council members can be released to explore and tour Jonathan. 

Activity VIII 

Busim ssmen in the simulated community often wish to sell stock in their 
companies. Such students are encouraged to examine information on the 
stock market found in the library or available from the feacner. Students 
are encouraged to play the 3M game of "Stocks and Bonds." After sufficient 
research and along with teacher assistance, many companies sell stocks in 
the simulated community, adding au entirely new dimension to the simulation 
game. A great deal of teacher preparation and flexibility is required, but 
the rewards seem worth the effort. 



Activity IX 

Students unable to obtain bank loans within the simulated community often 
express a desire for alternative sources of credit. Such students are 
encouraged to explore the formation of independent loan companies. Again, 
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teacher flexibility is required, but the increased degree of student 
involvement and motivation makes the effort rewarding. The math department 
would work closely with this activity. 

Note: Many additional activities can be developed by both the teacher an<i. students 
to meet the students' needs and interests. 

PHASE V: Final Debriefing 

Introduction Most of the debriefing for the community simulation game has 
already occurred. During and after most student activities iu all disciplines, 
discussion of what was occurring should have taken place. At tbese times, 
students had the opportunity to compare strategies such as budgeting, home 
buying, and use of credit. Continuous debriefing ensured that no student 
was left behind. Students who were having trouble at any stage of the 
simulation game could be Immediately helped by analyzing the strategies of 
students who had successfully completed the task. Continuous debriefing 
also allows students who were so busy playing the game they had no chance 
to reflect upon the principles Involved, to reflect upon the relationships 
In the game. Areas of Interest can be explored while student motivation Is 
at Its highest. 

During final debriefing, the Interdisciplinary elements of the coimnunlty 
simulation game are brought Into focus. Final debriefing for the community 
simulation game has three steps* 

Step 1: What Happened to You? 

Students begin by updating their savings and checking accounts, paying 
off all outstanding bills, and assembling all contracts, deeds, purchase 
agreements, or other materials gathered during play. Students may wish 
to review the "Community Interaction Models" received during Phase I. 
Once materials are assembled and organized, the teacher should ask 
questions relating to game play Itself. 

Sample Questions: 

What procedures do you follow when opening savings and checking accounts? 
How did you get your job? 

What happened to people with diversified Identities? 
Was It best to buy or rent a house? 

Did financial security depend upon your role or upon your strategies In 
working and budgeting? 

What strategies did you use? Were they successful? 

Are different budgeting, buying, working, and use of credit strate<»le8 

better for different players? Explain. 

How did your personal desires affect the role you played? 

What rules would you suggest be changed In the simulation game? 

In what way did the rules and roles effect the success of Individual 

players? 

What are the roles of business people, realtors, city government officers 
and bankers In the community? Do they also have certain responsibilities? 
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Step 2: What Are the Principles That Made Things Happen? 

Developing from the concrete data used to answer Step 1 questions ^ 
students should try to develop process understandings ♦ This Involves 
a statement of the cause** and-* effect relationships that operated 
between the players and their interactions with each other and with the 
simulation game's model***lncludlng voles^ chance events^ background 
material^ player choices ^ and final outcomes* 

Sample Questions: 

What affects do player decisions in one sector of the community have 
upon other members? 

Are some community members more powerful in exerting Influence over 

community development than others? Explain* 

Why w^re some roles less powerful than others? 

How much control does an individual have over his economic life? 

Must everyone get a job? buy a house? and support a family? Explain* 

What happens to an Individual and to the community if he does not? 

Were some students trapped by circumstances in unpleasant life situations? 

Why did this happen? Could they escape? 

Step 3: How Does the Game Compare to Real Life? 

It is possible that a simulation game can be played smoothly with each 
player interacting successfully without the students being aware of 
many of the real-* life situations being simulated* At this timi students 
can relate their knowledge of real-life which they have gained from their 
outside experiences aod from supplementary materials to the simulation 
game* 

Sample Questions: 

What people and institutions were represented in the simulated community? 
Did players and institutions react and operate like you would expect in 
real life? Explain* 

What aspects of the community seemed untrue to life? 
Did any ?^ the things you were asked to do seem untrue to real life? 
Would people in real life follow the same strategies and make the same 
decisions you did? 

How do the effects of poor decisions made in the simulated game compare 
with the effects real life people would experience? 

How important was luck in achieving financial security? How important 
is luck in real life? 

\^at elements were left out of the simulatLoa game? 

What would you add or chat ge to make the game more realistic? 

Do you think adults could le *n anything from playing the simulation game? 

What? 

How did you feel when you could not find a job or were turned down for 
a loan? How would people in real life feel? 

How did you feel going through the complicated procedures for securing 
a loan or purchasing a house? Did you always know what was happening 
or did you feel at the mercy of other players? How would people in 
real life feel in these situations? 

Were there any events that made you angry or frustrated with other 
players or situations? How would thc^.e events affect ople In real life? 
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NINTH GRADE SOCUL STUDIES APPENDIX 
3. IDENTITY CARD 



Naoi e _« Section_ 

Ag e 

Educatio n 

Marrie d S Ing l e 

Number of Childre n 

Spouse Work s Does Not Work 

Teacher's Signature 
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4* PARTICIPATION SHEET 



This sheet w1 II be kept by your teacher as a record of your participation in 
the community* Each time you do one of the transactions listed below inform 
your teacher so that it can be listed. This will also serve as your reference 
copy in case you lose some information. 



Date 



Other: 



_A. Identity 
Ag e 



Education 



Marital Status: S M Wid. Dlv. 
Number of childre n 
Spouse works 



^B. Employment^ 
Employer 
Salar y 



Deductions : 1 • Taxes^ 
2 . Food " 



3* Medical care^ 
4. Clothing 



5* Household expense^ 

6 . Recreatio n 

7 . Educatio n 

8. Insurance 



9* Home expenses^ 

10. Car expens e ^ 

1 1 . Savings 



. 12. Miscellaneous 



^C. Living: Home or Apartment 

Pric e Ren t 
1 . Paymen t 



2. Total per month 



J) . Transpor tat ion 
1 . Type 



2. Cost 



^E. Savings or Stocks 
1* Savings amount^ 
2. Stock 
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5. INDUSTRIAL PROPOSAL BOOKLET 



and recotnmend that the conmiunity accept a 

Industry. This industry will be 

located on Lot(s) Block We realize that the 

land must be owned completely by us before construction can begin. 

Attach Purchase Agreement 

Accepted Rejected 

Success Ratin g 

/ 
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SURVEY CHECKLIST 

List your reasons for taking this survey: 
Who are you going to give this survey to? 

Are you going to survey all the people in the conrouaity? Why or why not? 
List the questions that you are going to use in your survey: 
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CITY COUNCIL PRESENTATION OF BUSINESS 



List the names of the city councilmen* 



What Is the name of the mayor? 



What advantages do yoxi think the community can gain from your business? 



What disadvantages for the community do you think the council might see in your 
business? 



FINANCING TIIE BUSINESS 

Tocal money needed to start the business $^ 

Amount of personal funds $^ 

Net amount needed to borrow $^ 

iJame of banker 



Amount of money borrowed $ 

Amount of interest given to lender $ 

Date loan tntmr be repaid 

Note: If I'^m is ni^t repaid on or before due date, an amount 
up r ' $1,000 can be charged the borrower by the lender* 



NINTH GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES APPENDIX 
EMPLOVEES NEEDED 



propeJ^headings ^^^""^ ""^^^ "^^^^ ^« y°"^ business under the 



Job Description Monthly Salary Hours Working Person Hired 



Write a short, but complete, job description for each different type of employee 
you hire. Use separate sheets of paper and attach. employee 



What questions do you think you need to include in an Job Application Form? 
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LAND PURCHASE CHECKLIST 

How much land will you need for your business (number of blocks)? 

Are there any special requirements the land must have for your business? If 
what are they? 

How must your land be zoned so it fits your industry? 



INDUSTRY COST SHEET 
The cost of this industry is as follows: 
Fixed Cost: Land $ 

Building $ 

Total Fixed Cost: $ 

Production Cost: 

Machines $ 
Resources $ 

Utilities $ 

Total Production Cost: $ 

Variable Cost 

Per Year: Labor $ 

Advertising $ 

Marketing $ 

Other $ 

T;t«l Variable Cost: $ 

Total Cost $ 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Sketch a detailed floor plan of your industry. Use separate sheets of paper and 
attach If necessary. 



Draw a picture which shows your Industry on your site. Outside view. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

What age group does your product or service appeal to? 



What are dome of the advantages of your product over others which claim to do 
the same thing? 



Which media will you use to present your product to the public? 



What "clever** saying can you come up with about your product? 



Describe your ad campaign. 
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METHOD OF PRODUCTION 

Describe In detail hew the product vlll be produced. 



MElHOD OF WASTE DISPOSAL 
Describe In detail how pollution vlll be controlled. 



PRODUCT DESCRIPTION 
List the resources needed to produce and/or sell 1,000 units. 



Draw a detailed picture of the product. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 



Total Income Based upon Formula and Success Rating $^ 

Minus: Labor* s Salary $ 

Advertising $ 

Marketing $ 

Other $ 

Total $. 

Positive # = Profit $. 
Negative # « Loss 

STOCK SALES 
(Loan Repayment) 

Name of Busines s 
Name of Stock Broke r 

Number of shares you want to seil__^ 

Selling price per share 

Commission you must give stock broker $, 

Number of shares sold 



Date 
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FINAL FINANCUL STATEMEN-T 



List all of your assets, both money and material. 

Money Material 



List all of your liabilities, both money and material. 

Money (loans) Material (financed) 



Whicti list do you feel is worth more? Explain. 
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INDUSTRY COST* SHEET 



Fixed Costs 



Lanj $ Fill in the amount you owe the realtor for land. 

Building $ Find the total square feet in your building 

(length X width) for each floor and multiply 

by $25. 



Production Costs 



Machines $ List all machines you will need and the cost. 

You may have to call upon business people for 
cost information. 

Resources$ ^ List all materials needed to produce your 

product other than machines. Example: Bakers 
need salt, etc.*, bicycle shops need tools, 
bikes, etc. Call and askl 

« 

Utilities$ Call and ark '.omeone who knows about costs of 

electricity, phone, gas, and oil. 



Variable cost Per month (Note change from year to month) 

Labor $ Total the salaries* of all your needed employees 

Advertising$ If you use the newspapeu you will have to call 

^ ~ the Post and ask about ad costs. If you use 

radio, you will have to call a radio station 
for costs. 



* You must list where you 

obtain the cost of each item. 
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6. STARTING A BUSINESS 



Starting a business from scratch without any previous experience is a difficult, 
but hopefully profitable, activity. In order for you to carry through with this 
complicated activity, ORGANIZATION will be essential. You will have to do many 
things before your industry will become prof itable— if it ever does. The first 
activity will be to survey the occupants of your community to see what type of 
industry would be accepted and successful. Note ; A copy of your survey and its 
results must be included in each businessman's folder. 

After the sttrvey is completed and you have selected the industry that you would 
like to develop— buying land, zoned properly for your type of business, is your 
next concern . Remember the land prices are competitive and there are many real 
estate dealers. Note ; A copy of the land deed must be Included in every 
businessman's folder. 

The third activity for the industrial developers is to fill out the Industrial Pro- 
posal Booklet. This sheet Includes the following tasks; 

1. Drawing a fl'or plan of the building 

2. Drawing an outside view of the business 

3. Determining the cost of the building 
A. Determining the '•ost of the machines 

5. Determining the typf and number of employees needed 

6. Determining the approximate cost of labor 

7. Determining the cost of resources used by the business 

8. Determining thj cost of advertising 

9. Determining the cost o utll'«-<«s 

10. Determining the cost ov ma: t the product 

Note : A copy of the Industrial * " must be included in every 

businessman's folder. 



The fourth foalor activity will be to present your Industry to the city council for 
review and acceptance. You, as businessmen, must attend a meeting of the city 
council and present your Industry to them. Be sure to point out all of the benefits 
your Industry can give the community. The city council then will accept or reject 
your proposal. 5:i^e: A copy of an acceptance certificate must be Included in your 
folder. 

The fifth malor activity will be to find financing for your company. You can 
certainly t your own money for part of your expenses, but more than likely, 
your buslnes expense will be much more than your savings. At this point you will 
have to borrow some money from the banker. The loan terms will be determined by 
the banker and you. Note: A copy of your loan arrangements must be includt-d in 
your folder. 

After the loan is closed you must then hand in to your Instructor a copy cf the 
Industrial proposal and a check which will cover all of the "Fixed Expensed" and 
"Production Expenses." Your industry then will be given a success rating- 
determining how completely your proposal has been written and what type of 
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advertising campaign you've developed. At this time you can assume It has been 
built and ready for opening. Note: A copy of your ad corapalgn must be Included 
In your folder. 

Before opening for business, however, you must determine what skills your 
employees need by writing job descriptions for each type and advertise for 
people In the news media. You will hold Interviews for the people that have 
filled out the application forms that you have made available. At this time you 
will decide whom you will hire and what their Income will be. Be sure to give 
them a job certificate for their folder. Note : You must Include a copy of your 
job descriptions, application form, and list of your employees (and their Incomes) 
by name. Remember you must pay these people every "year'' the amount you both 
agreed upon from your profits. 

The eighth activity Is to figure out your profit or loss statement. A formula 
will be given to you to find out how much money you have earned during a year s 
operation of your business. Note : Include a copy of this statement In your 
folder. 

The ninth activity Is to decide how you will pay back the money you borrowed 
from the bank. You may use your savings, profits, or sell stocks through the 
stock exchange to accomplish this. A combination of these three things Is 
acceptable. Note: If you sell stocky, a copy of the stock sales sheet must be 
Included In your folder. Note : No matter what means you use to pay off your loan, 
a note from the banker stating the loan has been paid must be Included In your 
folder. 

The last activity every businessman will want to do will be a Final Financial 
Statent#"nt. Note: Include a copy of this in your folder. 
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?• BASIC RULES HELP AVOID PITFALLS OF STARTING OWN /i.ST^'^aS 



If you go into business for yourself^ even at a time like this vhen the economy 
is in a superboom^ your chances of surviving even two years are no more than even* 

That doesn^t mean^ though^ that you should give up this traditional American dream. 
It merely means that you should go ahead only after you have taken the proper 
steps to avoid the obvious traps, only after you have prepared yourself to win. 
Learning the fundamental rules is elementary common sense. 



To make certain that you don't fool yourself into thinking you are better prepared 
than you are, ask objective observers among your friends-*** and a lawyer, banker, 
fellow worker«>**to judge your qualifications against these rules. 



*Know thoroughly the line you're getting into and don't overestimate your 
own know-how. 

*Be certain you have well-rounded experience--in selling* purchasing, pro- 
ducing, whatever— or be sure you can get others to work with you at reasonable pay 
to fill In your gaps. 

^Provide yourself with ample cash and access to credit to carry your business 
through the first, most vulnerable years. Be sure you budget ample sums for start- 
up advertising and promotion costs, for buying stocks, for extending credit to 
your customers. 

^If you are buying an existing business, study the "Business Opportunities" 
section of your local newspaper. Compare the prices asked for businesses in the 
field that interests you with the price being asked for the business you think 
you want to buy. 

Msk the appropriate trade association in the field in which you want to 
work for ideas and leads on compani<aB that may be for sale. One catalogue of 
these associations, which you may be able to find in your library, is the Directory 
of National Trade Associations . 

^o to the nearest office of the Small Business Administration (SBA) for 
further guidance on buying a business. Or write to the SBA in Washington, D.C., 
and ask what pamphlets the agency may have that will guide you. The SBA has 10 
regional and 71 district field offices. Its Washington address is 1441 L St. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20416. 

^Do not even attempt to buy or launch a business without the help of a 
competent lawyer and a competent accountant— plus all the assistance you can get 
from the appropriate officer at the bank with which you do business. 

*If you wane the help of a professional consultant ,**isk the American Manage- 
ment Association, 135 W. 50th St., New York, New York, 10020 for help in finding 
a qualified one. 
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What does It cost to start up youi* own business today? Here are rough estimates, 
put fogether a vhile ago by Changing Times Magazine * If anything, the totals 
vill be much higher now. 

Cost Range 

Auto parts, accessories $10,000 - $17,000 

Beauty salon 10,000 - 18,000 

Coffee shop 23,000 - 46,000 

Coin-operated carvash 22,000 - 27,000 

Coin operated laundry- cleaner 50,000 - 75,000 

Independent drugstore 220,000 - 330,000 

Mobile home park 40,000 - 60,000 

Retail plant nursery 50,000 - 65,000 
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8. ;:IE BURGER THAT CONQUERED THE COUKTRY 



The destiny of nations depends on the manner In which they nourish themselves. 

— The Physiology of Taste by Jean Brillat-Savarin (1826) 

If so, America's destiny manifestly depends to no small degree on the hamburgers, 
French fries, and milkshakes served beneath the golden arches of McDonald's. 
Last year the chain of drive-ins and restaurants rang up sales of $1.03 billion, 
passing the United States Army (1972 food volume: $909 million) as the nation's 
biggest dispenser of meals. Now the chain is going on to new triumphs: adding 
an average of one new outlet every day to its 2,500 in the United States, ani 
hanging on every one a sign reading OVER 12 BILLION SOLD to conmemorate an event 
that occurred during August. Executives at world headquarters in Oak Brook, 111., 
a Chicago suburb, have not bothered to investigate whq ate the 12 billionth ham- 
burger, when or in which restaurant, because they know that its consumption con- 
stituted only an ephemeral milestone. In four months or less, given the current 
intensity of the nation's hamburger hunger, those signs will be replaced by new 
ones proclaiming OVER 13 BILLION... 

» 

Nonstop Munching . McDonald's statistical accomplishments are staggering. To 
illustrate: If all the 12 billion McDonald's hamburgers sold to date were to be 
stacked into one pile, they would form a pyramid 783 times the size of the one 
erected by Snefru. If a man ate a McDonald's hamburger every five minutes, '.t 
would take him 114;«000 years of nonstop munching to consume 12 billion burgers. 
If all the cattle that have ever laid down their lives for McDonald's were to be 
resurrected for a reunion, they would stand flank-by- J owl over an area larger than 
Greater London. 

Statistics alone cannot adequately measure the impact of McDonald's on United 
States life. The company's relentless advertising campaign ($50 million budgeted 
this year) has made the McDonald's jingle, "You Deserve a Break Today," almost as 
familiar as "The Star-Spangled Banner." But the chain's managers have wrought 
their greatest achievement by taking a familiar American institution, the greasy- 
spoon hamburger joint, and transforming it into a totally different though no less 
quintessentially American operation: u computerized, standardized, premeasured, 
super-clean production machine efficient enough to give even the chiefs of General 
Motors food for thought. In the $8 billion-a-year fast-food industry, McDonald's 
is only one of dozens of chains that strive for uniformity in menu and service. 
But none has ever surpassed McDonald's in automating the ancient art of cooking 
and serving food. 

At every McDonald's outlet, winking lights on the grills tell the counterman ex- 
actly when to flip over the hamburgers. Once done, the burgers can be held under 
infra-red warming lights for up to 10 minutes, no more; after that, any burgers 
that have not been ordered must be thrown away. Cybernetic deep fryers continu- 
ously adjust to the moisture in every potato stick to make sure that French fries 
come out with a uniform degree of biownness; specially designed scoops make it. al- 
most physically impossible for a counterman to stuff more or fewer French fvLes 
into a paper bag than headquarters specifies for a single order. 

Customers get almost as little discretion as the help; their burgers come wrapped, 
with ketchup and mustard applied in precise, premeasured splats. A rugged in- 
dividualist can order his burger "without," but he will have to discover that 
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concession on his own; McDonald's dues not advertise it. One sandwich is unal- 
terable: the Big Mac, a doiihlc^ burijur whose interstices are occupied by alter- 
nating dollops of onions, pickle chips, cheese, lettuce shreds, and a "special 
sauce," the formula for which is Kuardcd like an atomic secret. 

Machinery and equipment cannot do everything, of course. Human beings are in- 
volved too some 130,000 employees in nine countries, from Western Europe to 
Japan and Australia. McDonald's has grown from a uniquely American to a truly 
global operation, and it iaces some special problems {n making employee perform- 
ance unifom. The company opesrates directly only some 750 of its 2,500 restau- 
rants; the rest are run by holders of McDonald's franchises (the firm prefers to 
call them licenses). The hired help are mostly youths who work at a McDonald's a 
few months and then quit; turnover in many outlets averages 100 percent every 
six months, in no small part because of the grueling tedium. 

Still, McDonald's manages to make its licensees, restaurant managers, and burger 
slingers seem as standardized as its machines and cuisine. Licensees and 
managers of company-operated restaurants must graduate from a 10-day course at 
McDonald's "Hamburger University," a gleaming $2,000,000 institution in Elk Grove 
Village, 111. The course leads to a Bachelor of Hamburgerology degree, with a 
minor in French fries. In the field, licensees and managers are incessantly 
hounded by roving inspectors (called "field supervisors") to make sure that the 
restaurant floor is mopped at proper intervals and the parking lot tidied up 
hourly. If a manager tries to sell his customers hamburgers that have been off 
the grill more than 10 minutes or coffee more than 30 minutes old, big Brother in 
Oak Brook v/ill find out. Headquarters executives calculate exactly how much food 
each restaurant can be expected to throw away each day, and are ready to chastise 
a chronically deviant manager who has no good explanation. 

Grillmen, "window girls" (order takers), and other hired hands must conform to 
strict rules. Men must keep their hair cropped to military length, and their 
shoes (black only) highly polished. Women must wear dark low shoes, hair nets 
and only very light makeup. Viewing the results. Harvard Business School Pro- 
fessor Theodore Levitt describes McDonald's as "a machine that produces, with the 
help of totally unskilled machine tenders, a highly polished product. Everything 
is built integrally into the machine itself, into the technology of the system. 
The only choice available to the attendant is to operate it exactly as the de- 
signers intended." 

To some critics, the success of that machine is a devastating comment on Aaierican 
values. Pop sociologist Vance Packard laments: "This is what our country is all 
about blandness and standardization." Novelist Vance Bourjaily extravagantly 
views McDonald's popularity as a sign that America is "a failing culture." He 
explaius: "This country is full of people who have forgotten what good food is. 
Eating in most countries is a basic pleasure, but people in the United States 
don't eat for pleasure. To them, eating is just something done in response to 
advertising." 

Other critics assail McDonald's for blighting uhe land architecturally (under 
pressure from zoning authorities, the ch in is rapidly switching from its original 
garish, candy-striped restaurant design to e more subdued brown brick configura- 
tion) and for alledgeJly sabotaging American nutrition. Harvard nutritionist 
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Jean Mayer wains that a steady diet of McDonald's fare and nothing else could 
give a customer scurvy because it would lack sufficient vitamin C. Mayer also 
says that the meru provides large amounts of fats and calories (557 for a Big 
Mac, 317 for a chocolate shake, 215 for a small order of fries) and contains al- 
most no roughage. "There is nothing at McDonald's that makes it necessary to have 
teefh," he says though he adds: "I am nonfanatical about McDonald's. As a 
weekend treat, it is clean and fast." 

Since no ouu is forced to eat at McDonald's, the chain must be giving multitudes 
exactly what they want. For one thing, many people find the cheerily bland at- 
mosphere reassuring. Says sociologist David Riesman: "Americans have had a lot 
of experience being cheated and exploited when they eat out, and they feel un- 
sure of themselves." McDonald's has designed a place to neutralize this anxiety, 
a place that does not make a customer feel he will not know how to use his fork. 

McDonald's patrons put it more simply. To them, a McDonald's is a clean, well- 
lighted place, where they will be served quickly and courteously. Customer 
waits rarely exceed five minutes, even at the height of the lunch-hour rush; the 
company is introducing computerized, diode -display order-taking machines to cut 
delays even further. 

Also, McDonald's is one of the few places left where a customer can buy a meal 
for $1 or less. Its price list reads like something exhumed from the good old 
days: hamburger 25 cents, cheeseburger 30 cents. Quarter-pounder 55 cents. Big 
Mac 60 cents, a small bag of French fries 24 cents, milkshake 30 cents. Prices 
vary slightly throughout the country; for example, most items in the New York City 
area cost a nickel more. Surprisingly, burgers are not much better than a break- 
even item for McDonald's; the highest profits come on French fries, soft drinks, 
and the extra nickel a customer pays for a cheeseburger. McDonald's raised prices 
an average of 18 percent last winter on a number of menu items, but it has held 
the line since, throughout the worst United States food-price inflation in 26 
years. f" 

Millions of Americans have become virtually addicted to "junk food" as exempli- 
fied by McDonall's menu. "The food is good and the price is right," observes 
Pete DeKramer, an IBM programmer of Mahwah, N. J. David Green, a night auditor 
in San Francisco, is enthusiastic: "McDonald's is wy favorite place to eat in 
the whole world. I've eaten at McDonald's all around the country. I wouldn't 
move to any town that didn't have one." 

Such ardent loyalty has made McDonald's one of the business successes of the 
century. Since the company sold stock to the public in 1965, system-wide sales 
nave increased sixfold, from $170.8 million a year to the $1.03 billion in 1972, 
and profits have ?oomed from $3.8 million to $36.2 million. Company-owned out- 
lets now account for about 28 percent of sales and 16 percent of profits. In 
the first six months of 1973, sales rose 47 percent and profits 46 percent above 
a year earlier. The growth has kept the stock at stratospheric heights; $5,000 
invested in McDonald's jhares a mere seven years ago would be worth more than 
$320,000 at last week's close of 64 1/8. 

Fast -food Pharaoh . The man behind this success is named not Ronald McDonald, 
the ketchup-topped clown celebrated in company advertising, but Ray A. Kroc, a 
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since he then owned the name, forced the brothers to take their own najne off 
their restaurant. They renamed it Mac's Place, but it did not last long. Says 
Kroc, with undisguised glee: "I ran 'em out of business." 

Capturing the Suburbs . Though the McDonald brothers started some of the chain's 
technical innovations, it was Chairman Kroc who formulated the nationwide opera- 
ting policies. He set out to capture the fast-growing suburbs, unlike the 
chiefs of Horn & Hardart, White Castle and other early fast-food chains, who 
originally concentrated on downtown locations. Explains President Fred L, Turner, 
40, a onetime McDonald's burger frier who now oversees the company's day-to-day 
functioning: "Our move to the suburbs was a conscious effort to go for the 
family business. That meant going after the kids. We decided to use television, 
so we created our own character Ronald McDonald." 

Today there are 50 "Ronalds" on contract to McDonald's across the country, 
making appearances at parades, county fairs, and store openings. In addition, 
one Ronald is stationed permanently in Hollywood to appear in th.e firm's tele- 
vision commercials. A company survey last year indicated that 96 percent of 
American school children can identify Ronald McDonald, ranking him second only 
to Santa Claus. 

Ronald is not the only weapon in McDonald's children's crusade. Executives 
decided early on to place napkins and straws out on the counter, instead of serv- 
ing them with the food. "It became the kid's job to get the straws and the nap- 
kins," says Turner, "It cost a lot, but it v;as nothing compared with the repeat 
business we get because kids insist on going there." Indeed, not a few mothers 
have found that their children prefer Ray Kroc's burgers to Mom's own. "It's a 
fun place," says a Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 13-year-old. "It's like a circus. I 
feel happy here." 

Ray Kroc codified McDonald's policies into a kind of fast-food religion summed 
up in the initials QSC (for Quality, Service, Cleanliness), a set of letters 
that every McDonald's employee is taught to utter reverently. The stamp of 
Kroc's personality, and business genius, is clearly on those letters, especially 
C. Says Kroc: "We made sure that no McDonald*^, became a hangout. We didn't 
allov/ cigarette machines, newspaper racks, not eten a pay telephone. We still 
don't. We made the hamburger joint a dignified, ^ean place with a wholesome 
atmosphere." \ 

Cleanliness is also a personal fetish of Kite's that^has become an awe-inspir- 

^ .. iti ! ^ Last monliy|i^on onv, ^* .t.;it..i 

tours around tue empire, he vaiked into g.nCTonald's in Caaaaa — — ^-.ud:d 
like a rt^w potato in hot grease. "There tiras gum on the cement patio, cigarette 
butts between the wheel stops for the car's" ^^V^* "There was rust on the 
wrought-iron railing, and the redwood feno't Afteded to be restained. I went in 
there and said to the manager: "You get aomabody to mop this floor right now. 
And if you don't, I'll do it myself." 

A Hamburger Degree . Stch visits from Ktoc*ar« only one of the trials that u 
McDonald's licensee must endure. His c^-ucset. at Hamburger University, thoujih 
short, are no snap; they cover everything from how to scrape a grill to how to 
post a double-entry ledger. "This is a h4td- working place," says "Dean" Donald 
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Breitkrentz, 36, a onetime candymaker. "Some of these people put in 14 hours a 
day. They get up at 6:30 in the morning to study." 

On a recent morning, one of the school's eight instructors lectured on how to 
service an Everpure T-9 water filter, which cleans the water used in soft drink«. 
Students scribbled notes as furiously as if they were taking hamburger orders 
from a busload of Cub Scouts. Slides flashed across a giant screen detailing 
every movement of the hand required to maintain the filter. One student asked 
timidly: "How much charcoal do we put in it?" The instructure replied: "The 
bag is premeasured. Use it all." 

Beforp receiving his Hamburgerology degree, the licensee must lay out an average 
of $150,000, at least half of it in cash. For that, he gets to lead a life regi- 
mented by Ray Kroc and subordinates. To begin with, the licensee has little 
choice of where he will operate. Headquarters executives pick out all the sites, 
buy (or sometimes lease) the land, arrange for construction of the store, and 
rent it with equipment to the licensee for 8.5 percent of gross, plus a three 
percent annual franchise fee. "We're just like the Mafia; we skim it right off 
the top," jokes a financial officer. In the be^^inning Kroc sold territorial 
franchises, but now a licensee buys only the right to operate at a specific ad- 
dress for 20 years; when the license expires, he must put up another $150,000 or 
so for a new one. 

The licensee gets some latitude in selecting which local promotions and public 
service projects to bankroll, but no choice whatever as to whether to be a do- 
gooder or not. Community service is a Ray Kroc obsession, and every McDonald s 
licensee is expected to spend a generous portion of profits on it. Headquarters 
gives each licensee a thick book of suggested promotions and constantly prods 
him to come up with new ones on his own. In New York's Harlem, Lee Dunham, one 
of McDonald's 60 black licensees, serves free hamburgers to unwed mothers e\ery 
Saturday; in Chicago this summer licensees had carnivals on their parking lets 
to raise money for muscular dystrophy research. Throughout the country, McLon- 
ald's managers often rush free food to disaster sites, as local outlets neat 
Roseville, Calif., did after last April's ammunition train explosion. 

Careers Abandoned . Oddly, in a chain with McDonald's passion for standardiza- 
tion, licensees get neither food nor supplies from Oak Brook. Restaurants buy 
their own, mostly through regional cooperatives, though naturally the purchases 
must meet rigid headquarters specifications. The basic hamburger patty must be 
a machine-cut, 1.6-oz. chunk of "pure" beef — that is, no lungs, hearts, cereal, 
soybeans, or other filler — with no more than 19 percent fat content, v. 30 per- 
cent for some competing hamburgers. The 3%-in,-wide bun must have a higher-than- 
normal sugar content for faster browning. McDonald's outlets have enough massed 
btiying power -- they purchase one percent of all the beef wholesaled in the 
nation to line up steady supplies at stable prices in all normal times, and 
Oak Brook will help out in a pinch. Headquarters executives are currently buying 
up live steers with "contributions" levied on licensees, who get the meat back in 
the form of patties. McDonald's chiefs figure that they have corralled enough 
steers to get the company through the current beef shortage and avoid a price 
boost when the ceiling comes off retail beef prices this week. 

In return for their money and submission to headquarters, the licensees get to 
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use the McDonald's ceaJ estate, name, and formula. For most, that is close to 
a license to pri.At money. The average outlet grossed $508,000 last year, earn- 
ing its operator apv^aiTds of $70,000 before taxes. For that reason, McDonald's 
receives thousands of license applications a year and accepts only about 10 per- 
cent of them. The company gives preference to existing licensees, but values 
business or professional experience of any kind. Every year large numbers of 
executives, doctors, and lawyers abandon their careers to take up the spatula. 
(They pretty much have to; Xroc demands that anyone putting up more than half the 
price of a McDonald's license work full time under the arches.) 

Guy Rodrick, 48, practiced law in Chicago for two decades before he invested in 
a McDonald's outlet in 1967. "I became so fascinated with it that I began spend- 
ing more time at McDonald's than with law practice," he says. "Finally, my 
law partner suggested that I spend full time at one place or the other. I chose 
McDonald's and I have never regretted it." Four years ago, Rodrick moved to 
Florida and opened four outlets. Today he works seven days a week behind the 
counter and earns "a million dollars in happiness." 

Lee Dunham, the Harlem licensee, was a New York City cop. He faced some prob- 
lems that Hamburger University did not prepare him for. Teen-age gangs tried to 
claim the store as their turf. "They would come in with their chains and start 
rapping them on the counter," says Dunham. One day Dunham pulled out the .38 
revolver- that he is licensed to. carry and told the gang leaders: "The moment 
you come in here, you belong to me." Then he bought the leaders hamburgers, 
talked about black image with them, and gave some of them jobs. Today, Dunham's 
•jtore grosses $110,000 a month, more than twice the national average, and his 
all-black staff of 120 keeps the* place immaculate. "I tell them, 'Let's do 
better than the Man downtown,'" he says. "Any time you say 'beat Whitey,' they 
work harder." 

Young employees at McDonald's are not munificently rewarded. Most make little 
more than the minimum wage of $1.60 per hour. The Nixon Administration last 
spring proposed raising the hourly minimum to $2.20 in 1975 but partially ex- 
empting students who work part time, a category that covers most of the McDonald's 
work force. Washington skeptics, ratio note that Kroc openly gave $250,000 to the 
Nixon campaign last year, dubbed the measure "the McDonald's bill." Congress ac- 
cepted the special student provision but Nixon last week vetoed the minimum wage 
bill as inflationary. 

Happy Home . Many of the youths exhibit surprising dedication. Pilferage runs 
only about $30 per month per outlet, a percentage of sales far below the average 
Cor all retailing. Wade Litchenberg, 18, a night manager in Fort Lauderdale, 
describes his job as a "real challenge. I love it — meeting people, learning 
all about the business." Says Lynnette Myers, 18, of Jackson, Miss.: "It's a 
happy place to work. It's home away from home." 

One reason for the enthusiasm may be that McDonald's employees who work hard can 
go high quickly in the expanding business. President Turner started frying ham- 
burgers at Kroc's first franchise near Chicago in 1956. He rose so rapidly as 
an "operation man," keeping an eye on new stores, that he never had time to claim 
the license t at Kroc promised him. McDonald's also pays close attention to sug- 
gestions from uehind the counter. Several of the chain's new products have orig- 
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inated In the minds of low-ranking employees. Among them: Egg McMuffln, a 63- 
cent breakfast item made from fried egg, melted cUeddar cheeae, and a slice of 
Canadian bacon, all on an English muffin. 

McDonald's has had some stumbles. It has expanded overseas with all the zeal of 
missionaries bringing hamburgers to the heathen. "We are educating people to a 
whole new way of life — eating with your fingers instead of forks," says Rolf 
Kreiaer, who directs McDonald's advertising, in West Germany. Still, McDonald's 
European branches lost $1,000,0U0 last year, partly because too many were located 
in suburbs, which are not flourishing overseas quite as much as in the United 
States. The company is now shifting abroad to down.town locations, **here it is 
drawing big crowds of both foreign nationals and tourists eager for a taste of 
home. One American girl, stopping at the Paris McDonald's on the Chaiaps -Ely sees, 
explains: "Over here you're supposed to try new things. So I tried the Big 
Mac." 

Some problems loom at home, too. Continued growth of the fast- food industry 
seems almost assured for several reasons: Americans are spendiig more time in 
their cars, and 44 percent of the nation's women hold paid jobs, giving them more 
money to eat out and less time to cook at home. But the industry has long been 
overcrowded; Minnie Pearl's Chicken Systems, Joe Namath's Broadway Joe's, and a 
number of other chains all fell on hard times as competitors proliferated. Mc- 
Donald's will have to scramble harder and harder to stay aliead of the pack. At 
present, a McDonald's outlet requires a population base of 30,000 to support it 
in the style to which Ray Kroc is accustomed. The company has already exploited 
many of the best locations. 



Show Tune . Kroc nevertheless foiesees ever greater expansion. /One bright hope 
is, paradoxically, a return to the city. Swallowing such old fears as crime and 
high real estate costs, McDonald's has begun opening dozens of downtown outlets 
and all pull in high revenues. Another possibility is what Kroc calls "internal 
growth," that is, wringing more sales out of each outlet. 

The chairman intends to stick around to oversee that growth too. His undim- 
inished vigor is evident to anyone visiting Oak Brook headquarters where the 
offices are open cubicles and Kroc's shouting rings through them all (executives 
who need some peace and quiet retire to an elaborate "think tank" equipped with 
a 700-gallon waterbed) . Kroc has a personal fortune estimatea at $500 million, 
and he marked his 70th birthday by giv ng away $9,000,000 worth of McDonald's 
stock to employees and another $7, 500,000 to Chicago-area charities. Still, he 
wants more. "I expect money like you walk into a room and turn on a light switch 
or a faucet," he says. "It's not enough." 

Moreover, the quiet pleasures of retirement could hardly match the kick that Kroc, 
the unsuccessful piano player, gets from finally wowing an audience. "When you 
are in this business you are in show b'-.jiness," he says. "Every day is a new 
show. It's like a Broadway musical — if people come out humming the tune, then 
the show was a success." Today, Ray Kroc's show will play to standing-room-only 
crowds at more than 2,500 houses around the world. More than a few patrons will 
walk out, stomachs full, humming his tune: "You deserve a break today..." 
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Katiugs frotp the Gourmets 

Granted, McDonald's cuisine is inunensely popular, but how does it taste to a 
demanding critic of restaurants? TIME asked several of the nation's best-known 
food writers to sample the f4' :nd render a judgment, bearing in mind »hat 
they were rati >g a fast-foe , ration rather than an aspirant to Guide Michelin 
accolades. The gourmets, tew of whom had ever eaten at McDonald's before, were 
rather more impressed than might have been expected, though m^>st found something 
to criticize. Their coranients; 

Craig Claiborne ^ publisher of a private food newsletter and former New York Times 
food critic: "iTie hamburgers are quite «wallowable. There is a highly compati- 
ble onion f labor. The French fries are first-rate; they are made in fresh fat 
and arc crisp, I do think they could put more pickle on the hamburger. Overall, 
I would rank them on a par with Howard Johnson's hamburgers." 

James Beard s cookbook author: "McDonald's is a great machine that belches torth 
hamburgers. The whole thing is aimed at the six-year-old palate. They don't 
salt things enough, and the malts taste like melted ice cream. But the place is 
efficient and clean, and the help is pleasant. The packaging is smart because 
it. insulates. The food may be more honest than some things you get at higher 
prices." 

Julia Child ^ author and television chef: "The buns are a little soft. The Big 
Mac I like least because it's all bread. But the French fries are surprisingly 
good. It's remarkable that you can get that much food for under a dollar. It-'s 
not what you would call a balanced meal; it's nothing but calories. But it 
would keep you alive." 

Gael Greene ^ New York magazine's Insatiable Critic: "When I want meat, I want a 
steak. But when I want a hamburger, I want a Big Mac. It has all those dis- 
reputable things cheese made of glue, Russian dressing three generations re- 
moved from the steppes, and this very thin patty of something that is close enough 
to meat. It's an Incredibly decadent eating experience. And I love the malts — 
thick, sweet and ice-cold. They're better than if they were real." 



From Time Magazine. Sept. 17, 1973, pp. 84-92 
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9* REAL ESTATE 



So all the talk you hear about the exceptional profits to be made in real estate 
Itivestraents Is true^-unless you make a bad Investment and lose a few buttons off 
your shirt, If not the vhole shirt. It is easy to spend so much money keeping 
up a building that you have real losses, not just paper ones. If you are not 
shrewd in your choice of a building and careful about maintaining it, you may find 
the high profits are hidden in the tax shields so well that you never find them. 

Such profits almost never await the man who thinks of "investing in real estate** 
as picking up a vacant lot or two on the outskirts of town and waiting for the 
price to rise. There is a clear and important distinction to be made between 
real estate, meaning improved property, and land, meaning vacant or raw land. 
There is no tax shield in the latter instance^ since land does not wear out and 
you may not depreciate it. There is ordinarily no current income from raw land. 
It just sits there and accumulates tax bills, which you pay every year while hope- 
fully waiting for a buyer to come along and offer you more than you paid for it- 
plus accumulated taxes. When you buy vacant land you're gambling that this will 
happen. You may invest in real estate, but you speculate in land* 

It's true that fortunes have been made by speculating in land, going all the wpy 
back to colonial days, and some of today's biggest fortunes are being made that 
way. But the land speculator (1) has a lot of money to begin with, and is in such 
a high income-tax bracket that the year-to-year real estate taxes can be written 
off to a large extent, and (2) he buys land in large tracts which he has good 
reason to believe are in th* path of development- -or has ways of seeing to it that 
development comes his way ^o make the land more valuable. 

The notion that any and all lend has to increase in value because, as the cliche 
has it, the supply of land is limited while the population keeps increasing, is 
a demonstrable fallacy. Land is nowhere in shorter supply and in greater demand 
in the United States than on Manhatten Island. And, says Daniel M. Friedenberg, 
whose family has been in the real estate business there for more than 50 years, 
"Manhattan has been a land investor' a haven for 150 years. '^ But only for those 
who knew which land to buy--for, as Mr. Friedenberg points out, "It is not general 1> 
realized, buc the larger part of Manhattan's land Is priced today below its value 
40 years ago." 

The strictures against speculating in land apply particularly to the purchase--as 
an investment- -of "vacation and resort property" offered for salt by promoters. 
At best, the promoter has already milked the lots of as much profit as can be 
squeezed out of them. At worst, you'll find you've been defrauded into buying :>ts 
that are exorbitantly overpriced^ snake- infested, and in many cases of recent record, 
actually under water. The postal inspectors and various attorneys-general put a 
number of these promoters out of business every year, but they keep cropping up 
anew. When you buy a vacation- retirement lot by mail, sight unseen, you're simply 
asking to be defrauded. 

The profits are In improved property, when you can make heavy use of someone else's 
money and take advantage of depreciation allowances and other tax shields. You 
can invest on a modest scale in simgle- family c^i^ellings, two-flats, six-flats, etc., 
either as rental properties or for fix-up and resale* Or you can participate 
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In the profits of shopping centers, big-city skyscraper office buildings and 
luxury high-priced apartment buildings as a mewbeif of a pool. 

The real estate Investment trust, or REIT, makes use of pooled funds to Invest 
in such real estate properties In much the same fashion that mutual fund pools use 
investors' money to purchase stock market securities. REITs are regulated by 
the federal government. There is one type that invests in equity in real estate 
properties, and another, the mortgage trust, that invests in mortgages— a fixed 
income type of security that is essentially different from equity investments. 

Both real esta!.e and common stock investments can provide good returns and 
pre ection against inflation. Whether you choose one or the other— or some of 
both— depends less on how much you can afford to invest than on your own tempera- 
ment. Entrusting money to strangers is as alien to some people as being personally 
responsible to tenants Is to others. But the point to remember is that both are 
investments— useful occupation for money that is truly extra. They cannot take 
the place of the essentials of financial security— sufficient life insurance to 
protect your family and an emergency reserve of ash safely tucked away in a 
savings account. 
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iO. REALTORS AND BUILDERS 



How To Become a Realtor 

!• Form a company In your class. The minlmt.m number In a company Is two, the 
maximum Is five. 

2. Each member of the company must pass the *'realtor*s certification course" for 
the company to be recognized and do business. The course familiarizes the 
prospective realtor with duties of his job; it f :insists of working with forms, 
readings, worksheets, and a final exam which must be passed. 

They will learn: 

a. How the realty business works 

b. What services realtors perform 

c. To keep records and figure commissions 

3. Recognized realty companies must secure a business loan and set up their books. 

4. The company will have to purchaae land and contract the construction of their 
offices in the business district. 

5. Realty companies will advertise their business and their business hours. 

^^The above steps must be performe<?i and recorded by the community before land or 
buildings can be sold. 

6. Realtors will negotiate pricr^s, make sales, fill out forms, and record their 
transactions and profits. 



How To Become a Home and/or Apartment Builder 

1. Home and/or apartment builders will have to follow the same procedures as 
outlined above for realtors. Strike the word ••realtor** and add i i its place, 
••home and/or apartment builder^' to each of the steps outlined above. The 
realty and the home and/or apartment builder certification coi^rses are two 
separate courses. 

2. The builders will display their standard home model blueprints. 

Q. Can a company sell realty and build homes and/or apartments? 

A. Yes-- if the members of the company have all passed both certification courses. 
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11. HOUSING SURVEY 



Important I Thl« survey roust be filled out accurately and honestly to insure 
provision of adequate housing for our entire conmiunity. 

CONSIDER 

....your family size — room requirements 
....what 1/4 of your next >ear*s income is likely to be 
....the advantages and disadvantages of each style of living— the likaly 
surroundings 

....that higher prices usually mean higher quality workmanship, materials, 

more size and/or features 
....the type that suits your style of living 

You make TWO choices-'-circle them l 

Select ONE type of housing and the amount you think you will be able to pay 
for that type. 

I. Apartment livings 

High-rise low-income families onlyl 

Unskilled workers. $5.000 or less Fair Nice Lux 

Bed- 1. 900 75/mo. 1500 125/mo. 2100 175/mo. 3000 250/mo. 

rms. 2. 1020 85/mo. 1800 150/mo. 2620 210/mo. 3900 325/mo. 

3. 1200 100/mo. 2220 185/mo. 2940 245/mo. 4800 400/mo. 

II. Trailer Homes 

2 or 3 bedroom— Includes lot rental of $60 and home payment* 
12,000 140/mo. x 12 « 1680/yr 

III. Town Houses 2 or 3 bedroom 

24,000 160/mo. x 12 = 1920/yr. 
28,000 186.50/mo. x 12 » 2238/yr. 
32,000 213/mo. x 12 « 2556/yr. 

IV. Houses 



2 bedroom. 


no garage 


F imbler 
" ^.000 
i«0/mo. 
1440 


Colonial 
19,000 
126*50/mo. 
1.518 


Split- entry 
20,000 
133/mo. 
l.!;96 


3 bedroom. 


no garage 


^•^,000 


25,000 


27,000 






>3/mo. 


16C.50/mo. 


18(»/mo. 






1.836 


1.998 


2,^60 


3 bedroom. 


with 7. garage 


25,000 

166.50/mo. 

1.998 


27,00( 
180/mc . 
2.160 


29,000 

193/mo. 

2.316 
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4 bedroom, vith garage 

• 


Ramb 1 er 
30,000 
200 /mo. 
2^400 


Colonial 
32,000 
213/rao. 
2.556 


Split-entry 
36,000 

2.880 


5 bedroom, vith garage 


34,000 

226/mo, 

2^712 


36,: -) 

OAO /mo 

2.880 


38,000 
25 3 /mo, 
3.036 


6 bedroom, vith garage 


40,000 

270/mo. 

3.240 


45 ,000 

303/mo. 

3,336 


50,000 

333/mo. 

3.996 
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12 , HOW TO 3UV UND AND A HOUSE 



Before you follow the steps to purchase land or a house you should consider the 
following questions: 



1. How much house do you have to have? (1-2 persons— 1 bedroom, 3-4 persons- 
2 bedrooms, 5-c persons-- 3 bedrooms, etc.) 

2. What can you afford? Eventually, you will receive a copy of the table 
posted that Indicates the percentages that different income groups can 
spend on housing and other things— this will determine how much you 
can spend and the quality of your house. 

3. Location— there are many considerations relating to the choice of your 
lot: dio^.ance8 to other things, zoning, geographic features, cost, etc. 



Procedure 



Step 1. Choose Location 



Check the city map. Decide what block and lot you wish to purchase. Record 
the coordinates on a sheet of paper. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


00 



B 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 



Example: If you wished to buy the lot with the X pointing to it you would 
record: Block 3-B, Lot 8. 

What are the coordinates for the lot with the X on it? Block 

Lot 



Step 2. Shop Arou nd for the Best Price on Land and Houses 

Land: Contact a realtor. The names of realtors will be posted. Find out 
his price for the land. Bargain with him. Check with other realtors and 
find their best price. ANY realtor can sell ANY piece of land so shop 
around for the best deal. 

House: If you are also buying a house you should consider your family size 
and income in trying to find a house large enough for your family and get 
one you can afford. Realtors will post house plans. You can choose the 
plan that fits your family size and income. You can negotiate on house 
prices so shop around. Don't buy a home you will not be able to pay for. 
You can always add extra features to your house later. Shop around and 
negotiate the best pr ice you can on both land and homPfl . After you have 
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found the lowest price for the land and/or home you vish to purchase: 
Step 3* Sign a Purchase Agreement 

The realtor from vhich you wish to purchase land and/or a house vill have 
you si,ui a PURCHASE AGREEMENT* This document means that if the land is not 
already sold, you have agreed to buy it at the price indicated on the purchase 
^^greement. 

Step 4* Earnest Money 

To show that you are serious about buy5.ng the lot and/or house, the realtor 
will require you to give him a check for partial payment. This check is 
called EARNEST MONEY. If you back out of the agreement you will FORFEIT 
the earnest money to the realtor. 

Step 5. Wait If You Have Enough Cash 

The realtor must now check the multiple land listings to see if the land 
is available for sale. 

Step 5. b) Secure a Loan from a Bank If You Are Buying a Home 

During the waiting period you might wish to go to a bank, see listings, and 
secure a loan for the land and/or house. This vill be the case if you are 
purchasing a house on the land. No one will have enough cash to purchase 
a house outright. (Check the Loan Procedure checklist.) If you cannot 
secure a loan you can get your Earnest Money back. After you have received 
the loan: 

Step 6. Purchase Land or Refund Earnest Money 

Land : If the land is unowned you will write the realtor a check for the 
price of the land MINUS your earnest money. 

House : If you are purchasing a house and land you will give the realtor the 
check you received from the bank for your home purchase. If the land is 
owned, you should obtain your check for the earnest money from the realtor. 
Then void the check in your checkbook. Return to Step 1 and start over. 

Step 7. Receive Title to Land and/or che Deed to Your House 

After giving the realtor your check for the amount of the land and/or house, 
you should receive the TITLE for the land and/or DEEL for the house. Do not 
lose these documents. It is your only proof that you own the property. Your 
social studies teacher may wish to record your land purchase so^ contact him 
as soon ^^s your land Is purchased. ^ 

A house requires at least 1 lot. A department store requires at least 

A store requires at least I lot. 2 lots. 

A factory requires at least 8 lots or 1 block. An apartment building requires at 

Lots are 75 x 100. least 2 lots. 
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13. LANn PURCHASE AGREEMENT 

Date ; 1 9 

Received of ^ (buyer's name) the sum of 

^ — «s earnest money and in part payment for the purchase 

of property at the following location In city site two: horizontal number: , 

vertical letter: , lot number(s): . This includes all Improved 

property (buildings) on the premises at the date of closing. The buyer agrees 

to pay in the following manner: Earnest money herein paid $ 

^ cash (check), on , the date of 

closing. This agreement is contingent on the availability of the lot(s) 
described above and available financing if needed. 

Lot Available: Y es No 

Financing Needed: Y es N o 
Financing Available: Y es H o 

Buye r 

Se 1 ler_ 

Witness 
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14* LAND TITLE DEED AND ABSTRACT 



This document i8 the title deed to the property described as follows: 
All land common to the lot(f*) lumber (s) found in the inter- 

section of the city site map's horizontal grid number(s) 
vertical grid letter(s) • 



This land released by 



Witnessed by 



This land released by 



Witnessed by 



This land released by 
Witnessed by 



signature 



signature 



signature 



to 



signature 



Date 

to 



signature 



. Date_ 

to 



signature 



Date 



19 



19 



19 
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15. APARTME^n LEASE AGREEMENT 



The undersigned hereby agrees to rent and maintain a (number 

of bedrooms) apartment leased by the (name of 

company) Company for a period of six months. The monthly rent is $ 
and will be delivered to the apartment owner during each month when due. The 
first month's rent will be accompanied by the sum of $100 which will serve as 
a cleaning/ damage deposit. I hereby agree to the above stated terms. 

(Signature of renter) 



so 
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This fiocimif'nt jh tlif liile dfcd ' ■> t.he .it r ,ich<*d house dcscrtptiim sheet. 

The hc»use is located at horizotital grid ii«uober > vertical grid 

letter ^ ^, lot number , The total purchase price 

•■•■i ihift hixne was ^ _ . The muiithiy payments ar e 



This house is duly siKtied into existence by the teacher or his authorized agent 

on 19 
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7. HOME DESCRIPTION(S) 



Style of Home 



Listing Realty Co, 



^Asking Price^ 
Salesman 



Locatlon(s) (horizontal and vertical grids, plus all lot numbers) 



Floor Plan Sketch 



Dim/^nsions: 

Living Room 
Family Room_ 
Bedroom 



Dining Room 
Kitchen 



First floor square footage approx^^ 

Lot size X 

Check (v/) Sales Helps Furnished: 
Fireplace upstairs 
Fireplace downstairs 
Stove 
Range 

Dishwasher 

Garbage disposal 

Specials In and paid for 

Basement 

Drapes 

Water softener 

Other sales helps (list): 



This design approved by^ 



Yearly Principal and Interest Payment $^ 



Yes 



No 
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18. CONSTRUCTION COST BREAKDOWN SHEET FOR REALTORS 



Type or style o£ home being constructe d 

This home is being offered for sale at 

i^izt: of lot is X cost vas $ 



CONST-RUCTION CREW NEEDED (labor) 

(number) of carpenters, cost of service per house 

(number) of carpenters* helpers, cost of service/house 

^(nuraber) of electricians, cost of service per house _ 

(number) of plumbers, cost of service per house _ 

(number) of sheetmetai workers, cost of service/house^ 

(number) of landscapers, cost of service per house _ 

(number) masons (cementworkers) , cost of serv/house 

(number) painters, cost of service per house ^ 

TOTAL 

MATERIALS 

Cost of Lumber $ 

Appliances v..» 

Plumbing fixtures 

Heating materials — 

Electrical fixtures 

Floor covering — ^^i.— — 

TOTAL 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Cost of utility hook-ups $^ 

Advertising _ 

Others (list) 



TOTAL $^ 



Total construction cost of home $. 

Fxpected profit per house 

Number of houses being constructed 

Tt^tal profits form these houses $. 

^raovnt of time required tn complete projiict _ 

Your yearly operating costs, office, etc $, 



Arr. opted 
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CCMfElTTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Signed 
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19. CITY PLANNING WORKSHEET 

A community has been established in the ninth grade. Some thought about how the 
comaunity should be planned is needed. There is no single way co v,rganlze a 
community but many ways. However, there are some auestions or needs to consider 
before you plan a community. 

1. What are factors or needs the area must have? Example: paved streets. 



2. a. What is your derinition of zoning? 



b. What does zoning have to do with building a community? 



c. What types of zones do you play to have in your community? 



d. Where would you locate your different zofes? 
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What do you plan to do about future growth in the conanunlty? 



What type of pattern do you have in mind for your coranunity? 



Answer 5 and 6 after you have finished your community. What problems did you 
encounter when you were planning your comnunity? 



Is there any information you might like to have in order to help you better 
plan your community? 
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Plan your coranunlty on this page. It would help if you used pencil so that you 
can nwke changes If necessary. (Attach an outline map of the site the students 
have selected.) 
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20. INDUSTRY: WANTED-UNWANTED 



The Small Community 

The prospect often is so attractive for a small community that the matter is not 
adequately thought through. There will be tax money from the new factories, it 
is true, and more employment opportunities, but there will be expanded costs 
due to the presence of the new industries • Moreover, the town leaders often do 
not realize that the workers who move in may occupy cheap houses and, therefore, 
may not pay property taxes in proportion to the added service costs to the com- 
munity that will result from their presence, particularly costs for schooling. 
Nor are they likely to think of the other growing pains that will result. Bal- 
anced against all whis is the i:icreased tempo o£ the community: more jobs, more 
people, more business for the stores. 

Choice of Industries 

In spite of their desire for industries, most communities tend to be selective 
in the matter. Though it is not feasible to specify exact lines of manufactur- 
ing, they want factories of desirable types. Industries are favored which pay 
a substantial amount of taxes and, at the same time. Involve little by way of 
smoke, dirt, or other obnoxious qualities. Moreover, they should pay high 
enough wages so the workers will live in homes of sufficiently high value to 
provide through taxes at least enough revenue to pay for the community services 
required. There is a tendency, too, nowadays, to prefer industrial parks to 
single-plant developments. 

Tdv^exempt industries, for example research laboratories operated by the govern- 
ment, have the disadvantage of paying no direct taxes, but usually the local 
government is reimbursed for direct services received such as police and 
fire protection. Moreover, such establishments often pay high wages. As a re- 
sult the v/orkers live in better than average houses, thus contributing more 
than their share of community taxes. 
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21. COMMUNIl-Y CONCERN ACTION STEPS 



As u uoranunlty organizer you would join as many people as possible in the community 
to push for city council actions that will make our community a good place to live. 
You will be the "Naiders Raiders" of the community. 

Once you have decided to become a "community organizer" you will have to decide 
upon a way to get the actions you want. First, decide which community problem 
area you want to work with; sotae possibilities are: proper hoi-.sing, welfare 
programs, prejudice, quality education, consumer protection, local recreation, 
adequate transportation, or general community planning. Second, decide whether 
you want to join some other "community organizers" or whether you want to work 
alone. Third, decide upon what form your community action is going to take. 
Some possible actions are: taping and organizing interviews with people who know 
about Ihf area of your concern, gathering data from cuigazines and books and 
writing a report supporting the action you want taken, constructing posters to 
advertise the stronf. points of your arguments. Remember that you want to end up 
with an organization that will force the city council to pass your recommendation. 

Outline of steps to follow: 

1. Decide on problem. 

2. Take survey of community to see how they feel about problem. 

3. Turn in a copy of your survey results to the teacher of the concerned 
citizen elective. 

4. Decide on the method you want to use in solving the problem. 

5. Decide on whether or not you want to work in a group. 

6. Submit a contract for community organizer to .... 

7. Complete "Community Organizer Report Form" each week. 

8. Build up community support for your ideas. 

9. Re'juest a meeting with the city council. 

10. Make a presentation of your ideas to the city council. 

11. Turn in a "final report" form to your teacher. 

I expect that you will be able to learn many things about community action that 
the rest of the ciass will miss. It is my hope that you will decide to give it 
a try. 

See your teacher for any macerials you need to complete this activity. 
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22. CONTRACT FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZER 



I 

Name; Last First Section 



agree to take the responsibility for organizing the connnunity to pass 



City Council Act loo that will Improve the present conditions in 



(List Community Problem Area) 



I intend to do this by 

List Method 



I will get the city council to take action on this area by* 

List Date 



Signature of Applicant 



30 
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COMMin^ITY ORGANIZER REPORT FORM 
(to be t'M-ncd In i>nce a week) 

Name: Last, First 

Date 

Section 

Problem Area 
Goal 

Method of Accomplishing Goal 

1. List resources you vtU need to accomplish your goal. 

2. List the places you will be able to find these resources. 

3. What sort of things have you done so far to accomplish your goal? 
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REQUEST TO MEET WITH CITY COUNCIL 



This form should be filled out at least three days before you want to meet 
with the council. The council Is usually available during middle homeroom 
In the IMC and rhe meetings will be held then unless specially arranged. 

Turn this form In tr> the mayor. 



Name: Last First Homeroom 

Reasnn f''r meeting: 



Date meeting wanted: 



I understand that notice will be sent to my homerornn as to whether my meeting 
request has been approved. < 



Signature 
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FINAL REPORT 



Name: Last First 

Date 

Section 



Problem A;,<';i 
Cvn 1 

Method oi Accomplishing Goal 

1 . Kxplaln what exactly you did to accomplish your goal, 

2. Wore ynu successful? Why? 

3. What problems did you have? 

4* What vas the most important thlnp yuu learned during this unit? 
5, What would you like to have knwn more about? 
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:iS. StXJIAL LEGISLATION PROPOSAL 

Title of proposed legislation: 

6roup(s) legislation vould directly affect: 

Description of legislation: 

Group(s) which would be directly responsible for the implementation of this 
proposal: 

Advantages of this proposal: 

Disadvantages of this proposal: 

Cost of the above legislation: 
Type of financing for the above legislation: 

Name of Proposal Developer 

91 
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Signatures of proposal supporters who would be willing to speak in favor of this 
idea to the city council and/or the large group "Town Meeting." 
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24. HANKING 



Purpose of Banks 

The major functrions of a bank are to held savings, make loans, and serve as 
financial exchange agents. The bank is the place vhere people deposit money, get 
loans, and conduct most of their financial transactions. It is an essential 
instlttitiot* in the process of exchange. Without it our industrial system could 
not have been Hoyeloped. Without it the wheels of our business system vould grind 
to a standstill. Tu a ccn«umer the bank may only be a place vhere he deposits 
his weekly savings or withdraws some money for a new vacuum cleaner, but to 
businessmen it is the life blood of industrial activity. 

History of Banks 

In ancient times, when banks did not exist, people hid their money behind a loose 
stone in the fireplace, under a floorboard, or in a hole in the ground. Later, 
people gave their money to reliable men to keep in a strongbox. For this service 
they paid a certain fee. Merchants or businessmen who wanted to borrow money 
would apply to wealthy men who would make loans and charge a specified rate of 
Interest. Mone:^denders who provided loans charged high inL /est rates because of 
the great risks involved. They finally organized regular businesses, called 
banks. Today almost all bankers must get a charter from the government before 
they can open a bank. Banks holding charters from state governments are called 
state banks . Those holding federal charters are called national banks . Both of 
these are privately owned. 

« 

Commercial Banks 

By far the largest number of financial institutions are commercial banks. These 
are almost always found in business districts because they serve the needs of 
industry. Commercial banks receive deposits from businessmen who In turn issue 
checks to pay their bills. Because the money is deposited on one day and may be 
withdrawn five minutes later when a check is cashed, commercial banks pay no 
interest. In fact, these bank? may ^equire the payment of a service charge if 
too many checks are issued or if a lUxnlmum balance is not maintained In the account. 

Many people not in business like to pay\helr bills by check, but they do not have 
enough money to maintain a minimum balance. For these people, many commercial 
banks arrange to charge a small fee, usually ten cents, foi: each check issued to 
cover the cost of bookkeeping and to provide a small profit for the bank. 

Commercial banks earn money for their expenses by investing: some of their deposits 
and by mnking short-terra loans. For example, if a manufacturer of shoes should 
discover that he has received large orders but does not have enough money to buy 
additional leather and hire more workers, he may go to a commercial bank, show 
his orders, leave some security, sign a promissory bote, and get a short-term 
loan to buy what he needs. Incidentally, the bank deducts its interest chat*^,e 
from the loan Immediately. This is called discounting the note . Thus, if tiie 
manufacturer asks for a loan of $1,000 for two months and Is to pay 6 percent 
interest, he gets only $990 ($1,000 X .06 X 2/12 ^ $10). The short-term loan 
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Is usually repaid In 30, 60, or 90 days when the completed shoes are delivered, 
payment is made to the manufacturer, and he makes his payment co the bank. 
Farmers, In particular, need such loans to buy seed, machinery, and to feed 
their families until the crops are harvested and sold. In each case when a loan 
is made, the borrower must pledge some security. 

You may wonder why people ask for loans when they have the security. Why not sell 
the security and thus get the needed money without going wo a bank? If you were 
a businessman, would you sell your stocks and bonds to get the needed money? 
Isn't it much simpler to deposit the securities with the bank, get the loan, 
repay it in a few weeks, and then get back the securities? Of course, it's 
simpler, more convenient, more efficient, and more profitable to both the borrower 
and the bank. For the convenience of their customers, some commercial banks also 
have a savings account department. 

Functions of Banks 

1. As we have indicated, banks perform a variety of services for the public. Banks 
accept deposits. Anyone may deposit money in a bank either for safekeeping 

or as a basis for issuing checks. Money placed in a savings bank is usually 
called a time deposit because it is kept there for a long period of time. 
Although savings banks pay out money when you ask for it, they may insist that 
you wait thirty days. Money placed in a checking account is called a demand 
deposit because it can oe withdrawn at any time by issuing a check. For this 
reason no interest is paid on demand deposits. 

2. Banks make loans. Any person who can provide adequate security can ask for 
a loan from a bank. In most instances the borrower receives the loan minus 
the interest which is deducted immediately. This is known as a discount. 
For example, a borrower who wants $100 for one year will receive only $94 

if his note is discounted. Six dollars is deducted immediately as interest. 
In some cases, however, the borrower repays the loan and interest at the 
end of the loan period. 

3. Banks collect money. A businessman of a large organization is usually paid 
by checks sent through the mail. He or his clerk deposits these checks in 
his bank which in turn takes them to the clearing house or a Federal Reserve 
Bank. Here they are picked up by the bank named on the check. By this 
procedure the businessman has his money collected by his bank and credited 
to hia account, so that he in t .rn T.ay pay bills by means of checks. 

The Clearing House 

Ask your parents to ahaw you a real check. Notice that the name of the bank is 
printed In large letters. Two other names appear on the check: the name of the 
person to whom it is given (payee) and the name of the person who gives it (maker). 
WV.en you receive a check, you know that the signer (maker) of the check has an 
account in the bank whose name is printed on the face. You can take the check 
directly to that bank and get the cash. But businessmen who get dozens, even 
hundreds of checks daily, do not have the time to visit the various banks for 
their money. Some of the banks may be in oth r cities thousands cf miles away. 
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businessmen deposit all these checks in their cnni hnxkt.p As we have already 
iadtcated, this bank then collects the money for the depositor Ihls is done 
through a clearing house or a Federal Reserve Bank# All Lrnks In the same city 
send their checks to a central building called a cl;^arlng house^ Here, under 
one roof I bank clerks exchange checks and determine hew much each bank owes the 
other « 

Since each bank keeps a sum of money on deposit in the clearing house, actvr/. 
money is rarely ttpnsferred* Practically the eutire transaction is accomplished 
by bookkeeping records* The same clearing house function is also performed by 
Federal Reseirve Banks » Since there are no privnt^ily owned clearing houses to 
exchange checks between different cities, all inter^^city checks must be cleared 
through the Federal Reserve Banks* An Interdistrict Settlement Fund made np of 
deposits by Federal Reserve Banks is maintained in Washington, D»C*, to settle 
balances* Here, again, money is rarely transferred since the entire procedure 
is acccnplished through bookkeeping records* 
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25. JOB APPLICATION 



Name of Company 



First Name 



Middle 



Last 



Social Security No, 



Date 



Phone 



Present Address: Street 



City 



State 



Perm. Address: 



Screet 



City 



State 



Height Weight ^Single ^Divorced 

^Married S eparated 



Widowed 



List Spouse and Children 
Name 



Phone No, 



Relatlonshlt 



Relationship 



Describe Any Serious Illness or Physical Handicap 



Have You Ever Been Arrested? 
Yes No 



If Yes, Explain Fully 



Friends or Relatives Employed by Our Company: 
Ilage Relationsh ip Name 



Relationship 



Circle Highest Grade Completed in Each School Category: 
Grade School High School College ^"^^t*' ? ° 

c, c T Q 9 10 11 12 1 2 3 4 12 3 4 — 

and Location of Grade School N.-^ and Locatton of High School Year ^ra.. 




Machine Experience or Training: 

^Typewriter A dding Machine 

Dictaphone ^Posting Machine 



Calculator 
D uplicator 



Billing Machine 

M imeograph 



,PBX Board 
"Tab. Equip. 



Typing Speed 



Shorthand 
Yes 



Speed 



Other Machines or Experience 



No 



" -31) 
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Position Desired 



Wage or Salary Expected 



Type of Employment 

Permane n t Temp orary 



Date Available for Employment 



Other Positions for Which You Are Qualified 



Draft Status 



Date Entered 



Date Discharged 



Branch 



Service Schooling 



List Present or Last Position First 



Company Name 



Dates 



Nature of Duties 



Address 



Start 



Supervisor 



End 



Salary Reason fov 
Start Leaving 

i. 

End 
$ 



Company Name 



Dates 



Nature of Duties 



Address 



Start 



Supervisor 



End 



Salary Reason for 
Start Leaving 

s 

End 

$ 



Were You Ever Discharged or Asked to Resi<?n 
from Previous Employment? Y es N o 



If Yes, Explain 



List Names of Two Personal References Other Than Relatives or For mer Employers! 
Name Address Occupation Yrs. Known 



Name 



Address 



Occupation Yrs. Known 



Do Not Writs Below This Line 



Interviewer's Comments: 



^Accepted Job Titl e Days Working M T W Th F Sat Sun 

.Rejected Starting Salary ^Hours Working^ 

Interviewer's Signatur e 
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TOO MANY U.S. WORKERS NO LONGER GIVE A DAMN 



111 assessing Aiuericirs faltering com- 
petitive .stance iiv the world, one 
(lisiurhinK eciiclusion stands out: a 
prime reuson for the U.S. troubles is 
that all too many .\merican workers- 
particularly young ones, who an* sup- 
posed t(^ he buhhling with energy 
and anibition-no longer givi* a danm. 
Whether they are overworked or 
oxcTprivileged, pamp(»red or op- 
pn ssed. dehumaui/.ed by the de- 
mands of then jobs (^r just plain bored 
-whatever ihe reasou-the evidence 
Is strong th. the tradititmal work 
ethic of ihe is showing signs of 
senility. 

This w( malaise has residted 
in absentfeiMU rates us high as 20 per 
cent on Fridays and Mondays in some 
anton.nl>ile plants, forcing 
man.iUenuMit to rustle up 
part-time stmlent ht*lp to 
keep the assembly lines go- 
iUK. Quality suflers and costs 
soar with inex{HTienced help 
«or due to outright sabotage 
b\ aiiUr\* workers. Bluc-col- 
lai *vorker. arc* not the only 
(Mies :itf<*eied; as just one ex- 
aiiipli-. until it took steps to 
(•(Micvi the situation. Mc* 
I>niald Corji.. thc» C:hicago- 
based fast-hK)d otitfit, was 
experiencuig a UH) per cent 
turnover in its office force 
every two y(*ars. 

Drop #uts: The problem 
trace's lo two main factors: a 
yotujgei work torce-25 p<*r 
vvwi of wliich is under 25 
years old-and the nature of 
work itself in a highly indus* 
triali/ed society. *'lt\ mainly 
a problem ()f this yotinger 
worker." said Benjamin Aaron, direc- 
tor of the histitute of Industrial Rela- 
tions at UC:LA. "He doc»sn't want to 
work to get ahead; he wants to work 
to get enougli money for a while and 
then hv wants to drop out." Or, as 
Jerrv W urf, president of the American 
Federation of State, Comity and Mu- 
nicipal Kmployees. ptit it: "The De- 
pression is something they learned 
alwMit in a history class." 

()ncc» on the job, workt*r.s all too 
often fiutl that. Iiowever good their 
wages and woiking ( onditions, work 
is a totally unsatistving fxpmetire. 
•*Feople niy a'Je don*t take much 

1)ride in this work." says N ietoria How- 
;er, a 27-year-ohl bliieprinter at UkV- 
heed Aircraft. **In the old days, you 
usrd to start a job and yoti used to 
finish it. Now- things have bee(mie so 
diversified you canH .see your prod* 
net; you start something and it goes 
throtfgh 50 million f)ther hands Ik»- 
foif it\ ccmiplettnl/* Mike Kckt»rt. a 
l(»Mgtime Lockheed employees twice 



Miss Bowker*s age. ivtrecs that things 
have ehangeil. "Todays management 
d(K»sn*t liave any c(mipassi/m for the 
l^erson that's dowti tlie line.** he says. 
"They treat you like a nuwhiue . . . 
and you cau*l treat human nature that 
wav.** And when a worker Iwgins 
feeling like a machine, he*ll probal)ly 
resort lo one of two alternatives: gold- 
i)rick. or start looking for another job. 
•Til tell you how attitudes are,** (JAW 
vit»e president Kvu Bannon summed 
i-.p last week. "You will fi:ul iH»ople 
who say they would rather work in 
cleanup and take a cut of 15 cents an 
hi)ur than work the assembly line. At 
least on cleanup you have the choice 
of sweeping the pile in the comer 
or sweeping the pile by the post*** 




. * y 



Atnn I>ttnn: f l»nA Th^ New ¥orti»f ltilt«sllM. Ititt* 

Your office won't take 'the 
general malaise' as an excuse 



College students rarely fac*e such 
unpleasant alternativs-alid yet many 
of them, too, are thtmibing their no.ses 
at tra(Utional work vahies. "You talk 
to almost any graduating senior in col- 
lege t(Klay. and one of the first things 
h'* says to >ou is that he d(X'sn*t want 
any ot th()se W ' >-5 jobs,** says UC^LAs 
Aaron. *'The>*r( not afraid to work; if 
thev get entiiT»Maslic about smnething 
thev*ll work \iW hell. But theres this 
feefing that the old way just isn*t the 
i)est way any more.** **Tliere is no na- 
tionwide patteiii on campus." accord- 
ing to Hichiird Ctnnmere. a Cohuubia 
Univr-rsity < ouuselon "There are as 
many conxctilioiuil iniddh'-dass iy\M*s 
who are just m*. niierested in upward 
mol)ility as tlit n wviv ten. 50 oi 100 
years auu. It\ sift i Iv more fashionable 
to cha!l( uge it lod.iy.** Bu! a stmry 
for the John I). H(Kkefel1er :^rd Foun- 
dation recrndy tumc*' up the fad 
that only 30 pei ( ( : i ot a national 
sampling t.f stud< r« * l)elit*ve that 
''hard work wjl* .1 va\s oav off." com- 
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pared with 69 per cent who felt that 
way just four years ago. Moreover* 
only 36 per cent of the students said 
they wouldn't mind being \y^ssvd 
anmnd on the job; in 1988» 56 per 
cvn\ said they were willing to submit 
to authority. 

What's to i)e done? **I thiiik the key 
is involvement in 'vork,** says Arnold 
Judson . an organizational behavior 
specialist with Arthur D» Little, Inc. 
*This ranges from keeping the worker 
informed of what's going on to actual 
participation in decision making. It's 
a lot of crap to say that workers are 
slothful and indifferent today. It s just 
the qpposite; they want to do satisfy* 
in^ work. Why otherwise would you 
see people going into craftwork and 
learning skills that involve 
pride in workmanship?'* 

Blues Beaters: But such 
an approach cannot be the 
whole answer in mass-produc- 
tion industries where, after 
all. it is impossible to stay 
competitive without mass- 
production methods^ Yet 
even here efforts are being 
made to wipe out the blue- 
collar blues. Ford Motor, for 
example, is experimenting 
with a **team*' approach to 
building some auto compo- 
nents with workers moving 
along the line and handling 
the project from start to fin- 
ish. Chrysler Corp, has a simi- 
lar jolnenrichment program 
under way. Workers in one 
plant were allowed to run 
their owm department while 
the foreman was on vacation; 
at another location workers 
themselves test-drove cars they had 
built. In the white-collar area, Chica- 
go's McDonald Corp. has sharply 
slashed its turnover rate since moving 
into its ultramodern new headquarters 
in Oak Brook, 111., which features such 
fringe comforts as a **think tank** 
where harassed executives (or their 
secretaries) can take time off the job 
to relax on TOO-gallon water beds. 

Such innovations are difficult to 
make, if only because managers hate 
to give up the illusion that they control 
the workers under them. But as Gen- 
eral Motors learned in its automated 
plant at Lordstown, Ohio, the l)ene- 
fits of efficiency can vanish quickly 
in strike los.ses when the workers are 
unhappy. **In terms of international 
C(mipetition/' sums up U.S. Labor De- 
partment manpower-expert Neal Her- 
rick, "we ve ri<lden technology as far 
as it will carry us. Now we need to 
apply .some more hunxan methods of 
maniigement if we are to improve our 
productivity.** 

Newsweekt April 24» 1972 
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27. MONTHLY BUDGET SHEET 



Nam e Section 

Source 

Monthly Salary $ — 



Profits and Coamisslons $_ 

Spouse's Income (% of 
Individual's monthly $. 
salary) 

Total Monthly Income $. 



PERSONALS 



INSURANCE 



MEDICAL 



TAXES 



CLOTHING 



FOOD 



RECREATION AND 
EDUCATION 



Monthly Income 
X % 

Total Spent on Personals 

Monthly Income 
X % 

Total Spent on Insurance 

Monthly Ii>coae 
X % 

Total Spent on Medical 

Monthly Income 
X % 

Total Spent on Taxes 

Monthly Income 
X % 

Total Spent on '1 7 thing 

Monthly Income 
X_ % 

Total Spent on food 

Monthly Income 
X % 

Total Spent on K and E 



Total Costs from Above 
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TRANSPORTATION, S. /XNGS AND INVESTMENT, AND HOUSING 

To find the amount of money you have left for Trnasporuation, Savings and 
Investment, and Housing, multiply your monthly income by the proper percent. 

Monthly Income 
X % 

Amount for Transportation, Savings and Investments, Housing I. 



You may divide this money between the three categories any vay you desire. 

My house payment 
or 

rent Is (per month) 11 
(Include monthly Land payment) 



My transportation costs are: $ car payment 

* $ m otorcycle or 

bicycle payment 
$ g as and maintenance 

Total Transportation Costs III# $^ 
^You will be unable to use this mode of transportation 
from November through March. You should save an 
extra $20 a month for transportation costs during the 
winter. 



Add House Payment (II) and Total Transportation Costs (Ill)r 

Subtract this figure from Transportation, Savings and Invest jnt. Housing (I). 

This is the amount you have left over for Savings and Investment. 

I. Amount for Transportation, Savings and Investment, and Housing 

MINUS II. Houslnt^ + 111 Transportation Costs 

Amount left over for Savings and Investments 
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29. BUDGET BUSTERS 



BUDGET BUSTER 
Your prayers have been 
answered. You arc about 
to become a new parent. 
Added costs of the pregnancy 
will add $25 to your budget 
each month. 



BUDGET BUSTER 
Unexpected medical expense 
cost you $45 extra this 
mon^^. 



BUDGET BUSTER 
A heavy windstorm has 
blown many shingles off 
the roof of your house. 
A new roof will cost 
you $1,800. 

(Home Owners only) 



BUDGET BUSTER 
You must buy license plates 
this month. Budget an 
extra $30 for each car, $10 
for each motorcycle, and $7*^ 
for each trailer home. 



BUDGET BUSTER 
A grease fire In your 
kitchen necessitates exten- 
sive remodeling and prop- 
erty replacement. The cost 
Is $700. 



BUDGET BUSTER 
This month mrks a spe«» 
clal anniversary for 
your parents. You will 
give a large family 
ge t t oge ther . Budget 
an extra $60 for this 
miscellaneous expense. 



BUDGET BUSTER 
Your automobile has been In- 
volved In a freek accident. 
Your auto Insurance company 
does not wish to pay for re- 
pairs. You hire a lawyer, 
but until the case is set- 
tled, you must find $510 for 
auto repairs 

(Car Owners only) 



BUDGET BUSTER 
The city plans to put curb 
and gutter by your house, 
^ou must find $1,500. 
(Home Owners, Townhouse 
Owners, and Land Owner) 



BUDGET BUSTER 
You must attend a formal 
wedding this month* 
Budget an extra $120 for a 
new suit/dress^ and coat# 



BUDGET BUSTER 
You left your car unlocked 
at the shopping center and 
$80 worth of new clothing 
was stolen. You must have 
the new clothes, so budget 
an additional $80 for 
clothing this month. 



BUDGET BUSTER 
Your car*s transmission is 
not working properly. Re- 
pairs will cost you $125. 

(Car Owners only) 



BUDGET BUSTER 
The Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has found some mathe- 
matical errors in your in- 
come tax returns for the 
last two years* You owe 
the federal government an 
additional $112 in back 
taxes . 
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The English component of the cotnmunity Involvement program encompasses two main 
areas of responsibility. First, the students individually examine their role, 
lifestyle, values, and self as these relate to being a member of the community. 
And secondly, the individual explores the inq>act and the influence of the news- 
paper as an institution within the community which knits people together into a 
functioning group. 

In speech, students will be dealing with the television and radio as communitat :on» 
media which affect the functioning of the community. In addition, speech will 
emphasize interpersonal communication as a means of reducing stress and conflict 
situations. Students will also examine their own values structure a;ad its effect 
on their lifestyle. 

The activities included in this unit are designed as sample activities to spur 
teacher Innovation and implementation. Some activities tie directly and sequen- 
tially to others in different disciplines as outlined elsewhere in the unit, 
while many can be used and/or modified as single concept activities. 



Specific Concepts 

Communication. 

Mechanicf of communication 

Ne^d for communication in daily life and business affairs 

Identity 

Role playing 

Discussion 

Uumanization 

Interdependence 

Values 

Decision making 

Lifestyle 

Media 

Dealing with stress 



Classroom Objectives 
Content: 

The student will become aware of ^ following generalizations through 
various classroom activities: 

Personal values and goals affect the direction of careers and choices 
of lifestyles. 

Change can be effected within a ccmunity through use of the media. 
People's spending habits can be altered through advertising. 
The quality a coheslveness of a community is maintained in part by 
the communication media 

Complex urban life with all the a cendant social, econoric, cad political 
decisions mandates effective person communications skills. 
Dealing with stress and conflict is a nec^^savy fnvt ri modem urban 
life. 
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Skill 

The student Is able to Identify and discuss personal values and Interests 
vhich affect behavior and relationships to cotnmunlty Institutions. 
The student is able to manipulate communication skills and persuasive 
techniques in a variety of media (TV, newspaper, radio, billboards). 
The student is able to recognize a variety of marketing strategies and 
manipulate them for a specific purpose vithin a medium. 
The student is able to develop more effective listening, observing, 
reading, and discussion skills. 

The student is uhle to identify various lifestyles and analyze their 
contribution to the individual and the community. 
The student is able to develop realistic goals for group activity. 
The student will accurately prepare a job application fotm and the 
interview for the job within the simulated community. 

Attitude 

The student develops a positive self image. 

The student empathizes with others. 

The student views self as a worthy person. 

The student becomes curious about personal and social data. 

The student sees school as a place for self development 

The student remains skeptical of conventional truths. 

The studenC sees :ihe importance of examining, identifying, and 

clarifying the student's own values and working out a consistent value 

system. 

The student views himself as an effective conmiunlcator within groups 
and the community. 

The student accepts the Importance of oral and written communication 
techniques as used by the media. 

The s*.udent develops a critical attitude toward advertising. 

The student realizes that stresses and conflicts are a part of normal 

life. 



ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 

Activity I Community Simulatic Vocabulary 

Throughout the community imulatlon unit, many key words and terms will be 
used repeatedly. In order to minimize confusion and misunderstanding the 
following list of words can be uaed for vocabulary building and spelling 
proficiency. 



1. 


career 


10. 


economics 


19. 


advertising 


28. 


petition 


2. 


leisure 


11. 


budget 


20. 


marketing 


29. 


zoning 


3. 


lifestyle 


12. 


Interest 


21. 


consumer 


30. 


mortgage 


4. 


values 


13. 


credit 


22. 


producer 


31. 


aesthetics 


5. 


interests 


14. 


loan 


23. 


community 


32. 


preservatives 


6. 


personnel 


15. 


contract 


24. 


Income 


33. 


stress 


7, 


media 


16. 


title 


25. 


taxes 


34. 


conflict 


8. 


education 


17. 


deed 


26. 


Insurance 


35. 


simulation 


9. 


experience 


18. 


abstract 


27. 


employment 
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This list is not exhaustive nnd as the students become further Involved 
in the slmulatiou^ other groups oi vords may be added as needed* 

When looking up meanings for these terms, choose those vhlch pertain 
primarily to their use in the community simulation* 



Activity II Create a Past History 

This activity follows directly the identity drawing held in social studies* 
In that activity, each student drew four cards which by chance defined four 
variables of his or her new identity* These are age, level of education, 
marital status, and number of children* No matter what variables are chosen, 
each person is assumed to be the bread winner of the family. While these 
factors are important in defining one's identity, it is by no means complete. 
In order to use this identity throughout the community simulation a more 
complete picture of the individual is needed. The student's imagination and 
personal values are needed to fill in the blank spaces. 

1. Have each student list the four identity variables at the top of the page. 

2. Write a past history about this new identity. Include as many specific 
details and events as possible to show what kind of person you are, your 
lifestyle, how you got where you are new, where you are headed. Be sure 
to include specific educational background and past work experiences. 
Make it sound as realistic as possible because you will be living with 
the new ••y^u" for the next several weeks during the community simulation. 



Activity III The Power of the Pen 

People are becoming much more aware of the need to make their views and 
wants known in the public sphere. The letter can be an effective tool for 
initiating change in the community or government. In addition, the individual 
gains a feeling of being ''heard'* and the feeling cf helplessness can be 
diminished. In other words, personal efficacy is fostered* 

1. Have each student choose an issue in which he or she has interest. The 
issue can be from real current and community events or one raised by 
the community simulation* The former choice can be addressed to real 
political or public figures and letters to the editor columns* The 
latter can be addressed to the letters to the editor column in the 
student newspaper serving the simulated community. 

2. Each student should draft a letter outlining his or her opinions and 
possible solutions. Care should be taken in stating faces and opinions 
clearly and being as persuasive as possible in promoting a solution* 

3. Those students who chose to write about real issues may wish to submit 
their letters and responses, if any, to the student newspaper. 
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Activity IV A Day in the Life of ???? 

Now that the students have nearly completed the community simulation, they 
have functioned for several veeks vith the identity they assumed in English 
Activity !• Earlier in the "Create a Past History" activity they described 
vho they were and how they became that identity* Now they are to look at 
how that identity developed and functioned within the community simulation* 
This would be accomplished by the s dent writing what a typical day in the 
life of his or her identity was like* 

1* Using the diary or journal format, have each student outline the typical 
events which vould occur during a day within tlie cowmunity simulation 
context. Be sure to include all social, political, aad economic decisions 
and events as these relate to the individual. 

2. Describe the kind of lifestyle and leisure- time activities which have 
evolved from the values and goals stated in the past history activity. 

3. Note any changes of the identity in economic status, personal growth, 
and values which have occurred as a result of being in the cotnuunity 
simulation. 



Activity V Let the Presses Roll 

The primary responsibility for understanding the newsp.iper a;i a medium of 
mass communication belongs in the English classroom. The end product of 
this student awareness and knowledge of the functions of newspaper jour- 
nalism will be the actual publishing of several issues of a newspaper 
serving the coimnunity being simulated. This is a complex product and needs 
cooperation and coordination between individuals and groups of students. 
In order to prepare the students for publishing a newspaper, they must know 
how one is organized and operated. 

Pari I. 1. Supply students with copies of community and metropolitan 
newspapers. 

2. Have them lint the kinds cf departments and thematic sections 
of the newspaper. 

3. Have them examine how each departmimt is laid out and what 
kinds of information and articles appear there. Also, havjp 
them note what styles of writing are used. 

4« Point out the amount and kinds of advertising which 

in each issue. What functions does advertising serve for the 
sponsor, the reading mtblic, and the newspapers? 

Part II. 1. Utilize outside resource people to talk about their roles and 
methods in publishing a newr^paper. Some examples of resource 
people are editors, columnists, reporters, photographers, and 
printers* 

2. Have students determine which departments and sections ar^e 
needed for the community their newspaper will be servicing. 

3. Divide students by student Interest area into groups vhich 
will be responsible for a particular department or section 
of the newspaper. 
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Mote: Economic and business development procedures will be 
covered in f^ocial studies so these do not need emphasizing 
here. Advertising layouts could be developed in art. Business 
floor plans could be done in industrial arts. Actual publishing 
could be done in the graphics class. Be sure to contact those 
tfachers in other disciplines to coordinate timing, planning, 
and grading. 

Part III. Since six to eighc weeks will be needed for the actual function- 
ing of the comraunlty simulation, plan on publishing the paper 
on a weekly or bi-monthly basis. This wiii allow for continuity 
*n news stories about the community and development of advertising 
campaigns and want ad services. 



Activity VI Laga) Language and Business Contracts 



During the connmnity simulation, each participant will come in contact 
with n variety of legal forms and business contracts. Below is a partial 
list of the kinds of forms that will be encountered. 



deeds 

purchase agreetuent 
lease agreement 
land abstract 
tax statements 
government proposal 
investment prospectus 



insurance policies 
legal receipt 
business contract 
loan form 
financial report 
job application 



These documents cover a broad range of personal and community business and 
activity. In order to function effectively, students will need a basic 
understanding of how these forms are used and what information is given. 

1. The student should obtain samples of the above forms from his social 
studies teacher. Teachers should have transparencies made of each 
form. 

2. Divide students into groups of two or three and give each group a 
transparency of the form that group will be working with. Each group 
should give a presentation to the class on how the form is used. 

3. The studentJ should interview people in the community who are knowledge- 
able in the use of that form, an insult their parents for their 
experiences so they can develop r ictuc-. basir^ for their presentation. 

4. Using the transparency in the presentation, have each group point out 
the purpose of the form; how parties involved are identified; where the 
date is recorded; what legal ^ascriptions are needed of products, land,* 
and services; and what any legal L rms mean. 

5. Students who are observing should fill in their copy of the form as the 
group explains it in the presenr tion. 

The teacher should emphasize that the students will be using most of these 
forms at some point during the community simulation and should keep their 
packets as resource material. 
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Activity VII "...And Now a Word from Our Sponsors." 

It's virtually Impossible for a person to go through a day without someone 
trying to get him or her to buy some product or service. That's a fact of 
modern day advertising life. Newspapers, television, radio, billboards, 
bumperstlckers , magazines, direct mall ads, even sky-writing airplanes are 
out there hustling the consumer for the money In his or her pocket or a 
piece of his/her credit rating. 

Most students are aware of many of these attempts to control their buying 
power, but the ad men are getting more subtle and sophisticated. As 
consumer? and as participants In a community simulation, students' aware- 
ness and ability to manipulate these strategies needs to be Increased. 
Brjlow Is a list of advertising strategies used In current marketing and 
advertising campaigns. 

1. Appeals to Authority: A well-known figure In a fled related to a 
product endorses the product. Example: Famous race car driver uses 
Super Strato Streak Tires on his own car. 

2. Appeal by a Famous Personality: A celebrity sells a product without 
any expert knowledge of It. Example: A superstar basketball player 
says that the phone company really does a good job for you In your 
communications needs. 

3. The "Scientific" Test: Demonstrations or reports on product- tests 
are used to prove the product's effectiveness. Example: The aspirin 
companies' plethora of tests and surveys show that their aspirins 
are better than any others. 

4. Appeals to Reason: The seller convinces the consumer that to buy that 
product is logical, economical, and practical. Example: "Buy this 
TV set now at 1974 prices with the styling and features which won't 

be out of date for years'." 

5. Appeals to Emotion: Buying habits can be manipulated by catering ^-o 
the consumers' attitudes about and desires for money, acceptance by 
groups and individuals, sex, and success. Example: "Brush with 
Super Sparkle toothpaste and you'll have 23 percent more friends'." 

6. Identity Association: Perhaps one of the most subtle techniques is 
to use in ads and coionerclals characters who look, act, and sound 
like an ideal person. The kind of person the consumer wants to be. 
Example: Many cigarette companios create a whole image and lifestyle 
in an ad campaign like the Maroboro man or the Virginia Slims woman. 

7. Ads As Entertainment: Ads which present a short story or entertaining 
incident not related to the product are hoping to promote their 
product by creating good associations or memorable humor. Example: 
Charlie in the Minnesota Federal ad. 

Procedure: Classroom options 

1. Divide bulletin board space into seven categories and label them with 
the advertising Strategies mentioned above. Students should bring in 
newspaper and magazine ads and staple them under the appropriate 
category. Note: Some ads use more than one approach and could fit 
in two or three places. 
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2« TV atatliuis frequently clear.ro^ 16mm footage of commercials which 
have been run and /u o ao > .>ti>;er used. Contact the station to get 
footage or several commercLals and run them in class. Have the 
students consider each commercial to see which strategy or strategies 
are u^ed, 

3. Have the students develop mag<ir,lne and newspaper ad layouts using these 
strategies. This practice will be useful when the community simulation 
newspaper is begun and ads will be needed. 

4. Students can create 30-second and one-minute radio advertising spots 
and record them on tape. These ads can be played back to the whole 
class and the strategies can be discussed. 



Activity VIII Using Applicaclons 

Get application blanks from companies In your area and have a sufficient 
number duplicated. 

Prep^iratlon: Before starting the unit you will want to know how many 
companies you are going to use i'or each class. 

1. Divide the number of students in the class by four. For a class of 
28 to 31, use seven companies; from 32 to 35, use eight companies. 

2. Figure how many copies of each will allow each student to fill out 
fivi>i applications. For a class of 30, 30 x 5 « 150 total copies. 

150 copies divided by eight companies equal 18 copies of two companies, 
or 19 copies of six companies, for a total of 150 copies. 

Procedure: 

1. Make out suggested jobs for the application you have. Example: 
Supermarket, Cashier, Stock boy, or Carry-out person. 

2. Have each student fill out the application form for a job in five 
different companies. 

3. Divide the class Into groups of four, one group for each company you 
have used. 

4. Give each student In the group a managerial job to fit the needs of 
that company. Example: Red Owl • Store manager. Personnel manager. 
Department manager, and one floater who can take over for any of the 
others. 

5. Give each student a "Job Description" sheet (Appendix Item 1) for 
him to fill In. This may be taken home and discussed with others who 
arc more aware of what these jcbs entails 

6. When working In organized groups, give the groups time to discuss their 
responsibilities and decide what they want In their applicants; voBke, 
out questions they want to ask to bving out such characteristics as 
personality, willingness to work, dependability, etc. 

7. Give each group the application made to their company. Let them study 
and decide which applicants they want to Interview. 

8. Each group should write an evaluation of each application on the 
application form to go back to the applicant. 

9. Let each group interview its applicants and hire the one they feel 
be»t suited. (Floater takes over for any member of the group being 
Interviewed.) 
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10 • Discuss vhy applications were accepted or rejected* 
11 • As a test, have each student fill out another application and grade 
on readability, completeness, and correct form* 



SFEECH ACTIVITIES 

Activity I Knowing Myself 

Many students feel left out* They don't feel important eigher at home or 
at school* They are unaware of themselves, their values, and their feel- 
ings* This set of activities is designed to help students see the things 
t ey like and don't like about themselves* It is also designed to help 
students see themselves as others see them* Hopefully, students will 
learn how to talk about their feelings and listen to others* 

PART I: Who Am I and How Do I See My ^ If? 

1* Students will receive a list of words and phrases that describe people* 
If the word describes the student as he is most of the time^ he checks 
it* If It does not, or he does not understand the term, he does not 
check it* (See Appendix item 2*) 

2t Students will fill out a work sheet discussing their histories* This 
will be discussed in a small group* (See Appendix item 3*) 

3# Students will list sayings that they remember their families using 

repeatedly* For example: **llttle girls should be seen and not heard*" 
They will sit in a circle and read the sayings aloud and discuss them* 

4* Students will write and receive telegrams* Each word costs one cent* 
Each student has $1* Students keep track of their spending* Titey 
send as many or as few or as often as the student likes* The students 
write each message on the card* They deliver cards personally* Discuss 
the activity in terms of number of messages, length of message, 
conciseness, and feelings versus small talk* 

5* Students use a mirror to look at half of their face* They jot down 
their features, expressions, etc* They share reactions* They look at 
the other sic*)* Are different features and traits evident? Share 
reactions* As students de:;crlbe themselves physically, they will give 
clues as to how they feel about themselves: have an ugly face" 
usually means I don't like my physical appearance* Through this activity 
the teacher can help the students to become more aware of how they feel 
about themselves* 

6t Students receive a list of partially completed phrases* They finish 

the sentence with their first reaction* After completing the incomplete 
sentences, students will choose those sentences they wish to share with 
others and will read them aloud and discuss them* Students only share 
what they want to share* (See Appendix item 4*) 

7. Imagine you have one hour of life left and you can spend it with whom-* 
ever and wherever you wish* Whom would you spend it with? How and 
where would you spend it* Does this person know you feel this way? 
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PART II: How Do Others Se« Me? 

1« The Image I Give: Talk about how we give non-verbal messages to 
others, by our posture, facial expression, gestures, and tone of 
"oicev i5oes each student know his/her image? Each student should 
ask at least five other paople how they are visualized as a(n): 

color animal 

country part of body 

kind- of food article of clothing 

music type of literature 

famous person piece of furniture 

kind of weather 

After the student gath^irs his data, he studies it. Then if the person 
asking the questions wishes, he may ask his five people why they 
answered as they did. This i3 not mandatory. Do this after they have 
answered so as not to influence their answers. Then consider these 
How do others see you? 

What uiessages do you send to others to cause them to see you this 
way? 

Are these messages come-ons or put-otfd or put-downs? 
Are you different vith different people in other places? 
Do you like the messages you send? 

2. An Activity To Find Out How Others See Me 
Do not put your name on the paper. 

In the upper left comer, vrite three values that arc most important to 
you. 

In the lower left comer write three people that are most important to 
you. (relationships) 

In the upper right corner write three goals that are most important to 
you. 

In the lower right comer write three things you would like people to 
say to you. 

Collect all papers. Mix them up and pass them around. Discuss these 
papers at random. What kind of expectations could this person have? 
Would this person be similar or dissimilar to you? Is this pervon 
really aware of himself? Discuss. 



Activity II How To Deal with Stressful f Uuations 

Most people are unprepared to deal with crisis situations (either their own. 
or other's). This particular unit, "/ow To Deal With Stressful Situations," 
will attempt to acquaint the student w Lh the nature of various stresses 
aud equip him with tools to help him deal with them. He will be made aware 
that stressful situations are unive- I in nature. The student will also 
become aware df a number of helpful social agencies and self-help techniques. 
The following stresses will be discussed in this unit: death, divorce, and 
alcoholic parent (in depth) J moving away, overweight, long term illness, 
disability, loss of income, and failure in school (general discussion). 
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A general discussion of these stresses should consider some of the following 
ideas: What are some of our reactions to these stresses? (Deny existence 
of the problem, project the problem to someone else, try to cope with the 
problem, and rationalise the problem.) How do we cope with stresses? (Talk 
to ourselves, stay busy, self discipline, mind over matter.) What are some 
of the outside resources available to us in coping with a problem? (Friends, 
psychiatrist, priest, minister, rabbi, or group counseling.) If we can't 
face reality, what sometimes happens? (Use of drugs, alcohol, commit suicide.) 
After this general discussion, each specific stress will be dealt with 
individually. 



PART I: Death 

1. Discuss death from two perspectives— our dying and someone else's dying. 
What stages does the dying person go through and how does he feel in 
each stage. When someone close to us is dying, how do we feel? 

2. Bring in a speaker (a pediatrician if possible) to talk about how a 
doctor deal with death. What has he learned about people's reactions 
to death and the stages they go through? How does he tell someone 
they are dying? 

3. Bring in a panel of people who have been exposed to death (a widow, an 
adult who has lost a parent, a student who has lost a close relative) 
and have them discuss their reactions to this death (how did. it change 
their lives, how did it affect them then and now?) 

4. Bring in videotapes of interviews with terminal patients. Most 
universities have access to such tapes. 

5. Role play a situation tliat involves a reaction to death. Example: I 
am one of your best friends. Several days ago my Mom died. You could: 
come over to see me, call me on the phone, write me a letter, not do 
anything. (Discuss each of these options and role play them, actually 
writing the letter.) Following the role playing, discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of each option. 

6. Discuss the pattern we follow after a person dies (funerals, wakes, 
sending flowers, gift to charity, donate organs, donate body to science). 
Have a panel present information on each of these options. 

7. Discuss reading from the following literature on death: Widow by 
Lynn Caine. (See Appendix item 5). 

8. Interview, using a cassette recorder, various people's reactions to 
dying. "How do you feel about dying?" Play the tape and use it to 
initiate discussion about how the students look on their own death. 



PART II: Divorce/Separation of Parents 

1. Have a general discussion on why people separate or get a divorce. 
What makes a divorce stressful on the parent or on the kids? 

2. Bring in a speaker who has been separated/divorced. How do they feel 
about: the legal process in getting a divorce, changes in their 
lifestyles, having more time alone? 

3. Have a student panel on divorce (kids whose parents have been divorced). 
How has this effected them? Wliat good/bad family developments? 

4. Role play: parent telling kid Mom and Dad are getting divorced. How 
does the parent feel? How does the kid feel? 
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PART III: Having An Alcoholic Parent 

!• Have a general discussion on what alcoholism is. Why does someone 
becr/me an alcoholic? How rloen an alcoholic parent affect the other 
family members? How can other family members deal with an adult when 
he is drinking? What kinds of agencies are available to hel^ (a) the 
alcoholic, (b) the other family members? 

2» Bring in a speaker from Alcoholic Anonymous to give a perspective on 
being an alcoholic. 

3# Bring in a speaker from Alanon to give a perspective on being in an 
alcoholic's family. 

4# Roleplay a family member dealing with an alcoholic: 

a. 10; 30 a.m. Mother mixes a drink, the kid is angry, tells her she 
has a problem. She denies it. 

b. A kid is with his friends and they rib him because his mother •s 
always drunk. He defends her. 

Similar activities and speakers may be used in discussing the other stress** 
full situations. 

Activity III Alternative Lifestyles: Specifically, Alternative Mother/Father Roles 

Students have a wide variety of home situations. The amount of time and the 
role that an individual parent or parents play in child rearing varies greatly 
from one home to another. In some homes a great deal of time is spent by 
both parents with the children as a family unit. In other homes, very little 
time is spent as a family. There are many family models other than the 
traditional two parent model that exist in the areas served by most schools. 
Students should be made aware of the various models that exist and the 
dynamic interrelationships that exist In each model and the options provided 
tu each model for rearing children. 

A. Discuss in detail the following options: 

1. Alternative roles for a mother 

a. Mother works full time 

b. Mother works part-time /is home part-time 

c. Mother has her job in a txooB environment 

d. Mother is a homemaker (no specific outride job) 

e. The mother is on we If are- -no job 

These roles may exist with or without the other parent. 

2. In these instances the mother may make partial or total use of a 
number of outside resources to help her in rearing her children: 

a. The father 

b. Day care 

c . Nursery 

d. Live- in babysitter 

e. Babysit at own home 

f. Relatives care for kids (in mother^s or relative's home) 

3. Likewise new roles are developing for the father in regard to child 
rearing: Father rearing kids by himself: 
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a* He vorks full time 
b. Live-in sitter 

Relative in the home 

4. If the mother is there, the father 

a. Could be homemaker, mother vorks 

b. Would share child rearing--vork half a year and reverse the roles 

c. Babysits part-time while the wife vorks 
Is on welfare 

Have a diversified panel of mothers relate how they handle child rearing* 

C. A panel of men could discuss the desire to explore other than the 
traditional means of child rearing* 

D* Hold group discussions of kids relating the mother/father child rearing 
roles in their families* 

Activity IV A Study of the Media 

Most people are unaware of the immense impact the media has on our daily 
lives. This particular unit, "A Study of the Media," will attcnqpt to 
acquaint the student with the positive and negative aspects of media, to 
help students discriminate in their viewing and listening habits, to help 
students realize that the media has an extensive impact on their lives, and 
to allow students the experience of <jeeing media in action and producing 
their own TV and radio stations. 

PART I: Studying TV As a Communications Medium 

1. Discuss why people watch TV (entertainment, education, news, escape)* 
Discuss why people feel guilty about watching TV* Discuss the function 
TV plays as a sales force. 

2* Students will receive a sheet which includes advertising slogans* These 
will omit the product names. Students will try to fill in the brand 
name for each slogan. Example: You can take out of the country, 

but.*..; Once in the morning does it* 

3. Discuss various techniques used in TV advertising (association, card- 
stacking^ testimonial, bandwagon, glittering generalities, plain folks)* 
Pass around sample magazine ads and let the students match the ad to 

the technique. What human needs do ads appeal to? How are ads placed 
to achie^'^e the greatest audience appeal? 

4. Show a videotape of typical commercials* Stop after each conmiercial* 
Discuss: the advertising techniques used in the ad, what you most 
liked about the ad, what you most disliked about the ad. Which of your 
human a^eds did the ad appeal to? 

5. Watch a daytime TV program in its entirety* Discuss the acting, the 
set, how much of the half-hour program was devoted to commercials, and 
hew the ads were placed to appeal co a specific audience* 
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6. Discuss some of the advantages and disadvantages of T^. Show TV cuts 
from shows like Jacques Costeau, the moon walk, and a documentary. 
Then show sections from shows that have poor acting or lots of violence 
(Days of Our Lives, Cannon). How do these shows demonstrate advantages 
and disadvantages of TV? 

7. Students will put together a survey to find out their own TV viewing 
habits. This survey will also be given to any 10 other people th^ 
student chooses. The survey should point out how many hours per week 
are spent watching TV and what kinds of programs are viewed. The 
class will then discuss the surveys in general. What kinds of 
generalizations c^n be made about age groups, the most popular kinds 
of programs, etc. 

8. Students will visit a nearby TV station to see how it operates and what 
kinds of jobs are created at a TV station. 

9. Students will actually produce their own TV show. They will write, 
direct a script, and organize the commercials to be filmed. This can 
be in conjunction with the social studies community simulation. 
Businesses can buy commercial time and prooiote their ideas or products. 

PART II: Radio as a Communications Medium 

1. Students will visit a radio station. They will interview the people 
there and find out about the available jobs. 

2* Students will set up a radio station (using cassette tapss) :o record 
the various happenings in the connunity. Student businesbe<« will be 
able to buy comnercial time for their products. 

3. Discuss and study the impact of various radio stations on the conmunity. 
Students will conduct a survey to find out: how many people listen 
to the different stations, what they like or dislike about each station, 
and which stations appeal to what musical needs. Also discuss the 
overall job of a radio station (on-the-spot-news, warning signals, 
entertainment, etc.). 
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1. JOB DESCRIPTION 

What kind of services are you in? 

To whom are you responsible? 
What are your responsibilities? 

Upon what does keeping your job d^end? 



What kind of people make use of your services? Male? Female? 
Pinancial bracket? Likes? Dislikes? 

What would have to be the qualifications of anyone you hire? 

Experience? 
Age? 

Appearance? . 

Stability? (On time, not absent, dependable, etc.; 

Ability to talk to the people you serve? 

Need to read their writing? 

Need for mathematical ability? 

Courtesy? 

Willingness to help others? 

Ability to think on the job and make changes if necessary f 
Desire to do the job right and thoroughly? 
Ability and desire to follow directions? 
Willingness to work "beyond the call of duty ? 
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2 • M'iSELF 



THIS IS A LIST OF WORDS AND PHRASIiS WHICH DESCRIBE PEOPLE. IF THE WORD DESC.aBES 
YOU AS YOU ARE MOST OF THE TIME, CHECK IT. IF IT*S NOT YOU, OR IF YOU DO NOT 
UNDERSTAND THE TERM, DO NOT CHECK IT. 



I • ^absent-minded 

2. active 

3. admi*" mistakes 

4 ambit lous 

5. artistic 

6. a ttractive 

7 ♦ a wkward (clumsy) 
S. b ossy 
9. careless 
10* cautious 

11 . changeable 

12 . ^charming 

13 • cheerful 
14, ^cold 

15 complaining 

16 confused 

17 ♦ considerate 

18. contented 

19 cooperative 

20. creative 

21. cru.-^l 

22 • curious 
23. ^daring 

24 demand ing 
25. ^dependable 

26 disorderly 

27. dissatisfied 

28. dull 

29 e asy-going 
30^ e xcitable 

31. fault-finding 

32. foolish 

33. forgetful 

34. friendly 

35. fussy 

36 . generous 

37. ^gentle 

38 .^^^loomy 

39. g ood listener 

40 . g ood'* looking 



41. good-natured 

42. good sport 

43. greedy 

44. handsome 

45 h ard^'headed 

46. h ealthy 

47. helpful 

48. highs trung 

49. ^honest 

50. Intelligent 

51. ^kind 

52. lazy 

53 . ] ogical 

54. lonely 

55. loud 



61. 

62." 

63. 

64/ 

65." 



^on time 
^^organized 
^outgoing 
^outspoken 
patient 



66. peaceable 

6 7 • p er s is t ent 

68. pleasant 

69 p rejudiced 

70. ^quick 

71. ^quiet 

72. ^reasonable 

73. reckless 

74. relaxed 

75. ^reliable 

76. ^responsible 

77. r estless 

78. r ude 

79 . sarcast ic 

80. self centered 



81. self ''Confident 
82 se 1 f -control led 

83. selfish 

84 se ns it ive 
85* serious 



86. 

87. " 

88. " 

89. " 

90. ^ 

91. 

92. " 

93. " 

94. " 

95. " 



56. m annerly (polite) 96.^ 

5 7 m ature 97/ 

58 . mischievous 98 .] 

59. ^nagging 99.] 

60. ^nervous 100." 



_^sexy 

^show-off 

.shy 

^silent 

^simple 

^sincere 

^slow 

.sly 

^snobbish 
^sociable 

^soft-hearted 
^stingy 
^strong 
^stubborn 
talkative 



101. ^thorough 

102. ^touchy 

103. tough 

104. trusting 

1 05 u nder s t anding 

106. ^unfriendly 

107. ^unkind 

108. ^unselfish 

109. w rnn 

110. weak 

111. ^whiny 

112. ^wholesome 

113. ^wise 

114. w orrying 
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3. 7IIST0RY 



1. Where were you born? 



2. What memories do you have of your life between one and five? 



3. How many brothers and sisters do you have? How old axe they? 



A. What kinds of things did you especially like to do when you were little? 



5. Did you ever go on any trips with your family? If so, where? Wtiat did you do? 



6. How did you feel about school when you were little? List all of your teachers, 
grades 1 through 6. Who was your favorite^ Your worst? Why? 



7. What experiences as your were growing stick out mont vividly in your mind? 
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4. KN0UIN6 ME 

For you to know me.,.. I have to be real and honest. I don't reveal my true 
feelings to just anyone. It Isn't always easy for me to talk about how I 
feel if I go slowly - PLEASE be patient with me* 

I feel saddest when 

I really get excited about 

M y Mom and Dad make me super frustrated when they 

If I could change one thing in my life It would be 

The thing I like best about school Is 

I n school I get the most frustrated when 

M y secret wish Is to 



Please fill In your answers to each sentence. There are seven sentences. Put 
a number 1^ to the left of the sentence you would be most ready to share with 
the class. A number 2 would be the senterc ^ that would be the hardest for you 
to share. Pick two of these (one eauy one o share and one hard one) and share 
these with the class. 
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5 . REFLECTIONS FROM WIDOW BY LYNN CAINE 

Life must go on 

And the dead be forgot neni 

Life must go on, 

Though good men die. 

Anne, eat your breakfast; 
Dan, take your medicine; 
Life must go on; 
I forget just why. 

—Edna St. Vincent Mi Hay 

After my husband died, I felt like one of those spiraled shells washed u" on the 
beach. Poke a sf.raw through the twisting tunnel, around and around, an., there is 
nothing there. No flesh. No life. Whatever lived there is dried up and gone. 

Our society in »et up so that most women lose their Identities when their husbands 
die. Marriage Le a symbiotic relationship for most of us. We draw our identities 
from our husbands. We add ourselves to our men, pour ourselves into them and 
their lives. We exist in their reflection. And then . . . ? If they die . . .? 
What U left? It's wrenching enough to lose the man who is your lover, your 
companion, your best friend, the father of your children, without losing your- 
self as well. 

Death parts women fr>m their loves more often and earlier than it does men. One 
out of every six women in this country over the age of twenty- one is a widow. 
And the statistics collected by the Bureau of the Census show that women are 
becoming widows at younger and younger ages. The Darby-and-Joan idyll, that 
blissful growing- old- together, is rare, rarer, rarest. For women, that is. Men 
have it better. More thpA 70 percent of men over sixty-five are married, compared 
to 30 percent of the women. 

And that's the reason for this book. If wives have to face widowhood, and it 
seems that the great majority of them must, then women must be prepared for life 
after marriage ends. I'm not a writer and I'm particularly sensitive about this 
fact since my job as publicity manager at Little, Brown involves working with 
writers every day. But I have experiences and feelings as a widow that I want 
to share. They may help other widows survive as persons, knowing who they are, 
instead of slamming head-on into an Identity crisis on top of their grief, their 
hurt, their rage— all the cataclysmic emotions of bereavement that leave even 
the strongest psyche tattered. 

Enough. Let me tell you how it was 

, . . .Before Martin left for Florida we told the children. Death isn't real to * 
a small child. I've always had cats and Buffy and Jon had the usual quota of 
city ^eta-- goldfish, turtles and immensely fecund gerbils — ano we held little 
ceremonies when one died. Once we had a duck named Stanley. I really haced that 
duck. He was so messy. But there he was waddling around the apartment until he 
was hit by some duck disease. This time the children were terribly concerned. 
I remember Martin holding Stanley, still a duckling handful of fluff, and saying 
that he i^ould take him to the animal hospital. And then Stanley suddenly died. 
The children understood his death, I think. 
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Now we talked about how to tell them and what to tell them. Martin said, "I 
want to do It. ' And I was relieved. Hew can you tell a four-year- old girl aud 
an eight-year-old boy that their daddy is going to die and leave thea? We 
decided that the only right way was to tell them. the truth. The truth, we hoped, 
would protect them trom any fearful taucasies that might besiege them. The 
truth was as bad as it could get. 



Martia called the children into the living room. He was sitting in his rocking 
chair (and as I write this I feel guilty because I never got him the tie-on 
cushion for the back of the chair that he kept asking me for). I was on oux 
long blue sofa holding Buffy on my lap, and Jonny was sitting beside me. 

"I have a very serious disease," he said. "They discovered it in the hospital, 
it is called cancer. Tliere is no cure for it. But a team of doctors is doing 
everything they can to help me. I'll be in and out of the hospital a lot, but 
1*11 be home as often as I can to be with you." 



There was dead silence. I'm not sure Buffy understood what Martin was saying. 
Jonny sat there, quite still, without his usual little-boy fidgeting. 

I turned to him. "Is there anything you want to ask?" He shook his head. 

Buffy and Jonny were faced with two stoics, me and Martin. Martin had always 
prided himself on his control, and that included control of his emotions. And 
I always took my cues from Martin. What he did, I did. And if he admired people 
who controlled their emotions, I controlled my emotions. 



That night In bed, we discussed the afternoon and how the children had taken the 
news. We agreed that we had handled it Just right. Martin had been straight, 
hone?t, true. We were also aware of a child's concept of time. You just don't 
talk about time beyond tomorrow. That night, we agreed we had said enough and 
not too much. And the children were tough. They'd be all right. 

But today, if I had a chance to do it over again, oh, I would have played that 
scene so differently. I would have played it for the truth, the real emotional 
truth. Now I know what dangers there are in the cool, rational at>proach. 



We believed in truth, but didn't once say the words "death" or "die" to Buffy 
^nd Jonny. We left the children with hope. Was this fair? Was this right? 
We were demanding that the children role play right along with us. For Martin 
and I were Into role playing with a vengeance although we would have denied it — 
and been honest in our denials. Our role from now on was gallantry in the face 
of death. And if God hands out Silver Jtars, Martin should have one for his laat 
gallant battle — even though he lost. 

We not only balked at telling the children the facts, we failed to tell them 
the emotions. They had to learn that one can be bl.tn-, one can rage and yet 
one cannot stand up against death. I *, conquers. But it need not conquer the 
living if they understand. If they know how to look down that gun barrel. We 
didn't know that, so how could we tell the children. 
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If I had been able to burst Into wild tears when Martin told them, it would have 
done us all a lot of good. They probably would have cried, too, and we would all 
have been sobbing away. Martin and I would have been able to cry and to say, '"We 
hate it a lot. It's a bum rap." But all my energies, then and later, were exerted 
in holding myself together. I always had this Humpty Durapty fantasy that if I 
were ever to allow myself to crack, no one, not "all the King's men^' could ever 
put me back together again. I'm beginning to learn how wrong I was. Emotions 
can strengthen you, not splinter you. To express emotions is healthier than to 
repress them. 

So if I were given a chance to tell the children again, I would have encouraged 
them to cry. I would have worked hard to get them to ask questions, to talk 
about Daddy's illness. I would have tried to help them understand the truth. 
But I wasn't able to do it then 

This evening before I got to the telephone, Jonny called out from the 

bathroom. "Mama, are you there?" 

"Sure, Jonny, I'm here." 

I went into the bathroom. He was in the tub. Both my children took their own 
baths practically from the moment they could crawl over the rim of the tub. I*m 
not saying they got awfully clean. Sometimes they just redistributed the dirt, 
Jonny' s fingernails were still grimy, but his face was shining and he had a 
crown of soap suds that made him look like one of Puck's band in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream . 

"What is it? You need your back scrubbed?" 

"No," he said. "I was thinking. Mama, what are we going to do if Daddy dies?" 
"I won't have a father," he said. 

And I said, "Baby, we're going to do as we've been doing. We're going to live 
just as we've been living. And don't you worry. I'll take care of you." 

"We're going to be very sad, Jonny," I told him. "And very lonely for a long 
time. But one day we are going to be happy again, because we are happy people." 

I paused. Then I asked, "What will you do?" 

He considered. Then Jonny said an Incredible thing. "I'm a very active person," 
he said thoughtfully. "And if I start doing things," and here he used a funny 
word for a little boy, "if I start doing things," he said, "I'll be my joyful 
self again." 

That's what he said, his "Joyful" sell. 

I tried co smile and I said, "Yes, yes, that's the way it will be." 

Then I had to leave the bathroom. I could fei my face crumpling; the hot tears 
came up in my eyes. I closed the door and s'ood outside in the hall, my head 
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against the door. Oh, yea. Oh, yes. Martin la going to die. But will we ever 
be our joyful selves again? I don't know. Oh God, Jonny, I hope you're right, 
1 waited for* the tears. But they didn't come. They had stopped aa soon as they 
started 
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Math Is extremely Important to the long-range planning and tha daily affairs of 
the community. Th<^ purpose of this section is to teach students math skills as 
they relate to the community through experiences and expet ience-related activities ♦ 

The following material is designed to be used in conjunction with the coninunity 
model and to inspire further teache^ innovation. 



Specific Concepts 

Borrowing 
Loans 

Financial institutions 
^ncome flow 

Interest (compound, simple) 

Personal finance 

Cost/benefit analysis 

Budgeting 

Taxes 

Renting 

Statistics 

Insurance 

Installment buying 
Investment 
Consolidation loans 
Percent 



Classroom Objectives 
Content 

The student will understand the functioning of various financial institutions. 
The student will understand the different types of interest. 
The student will understand budgeting. 

The student will understand the use of statistics In public polling. 

The student will understand various kinds of Insurance and the type needed 

for selected situations. 

The student will understand the different types of investment opportunities. 

The student will understand the functioning of Installment buying. 

The student will understand the potential for the misuse of statistics. 

The student will Identify the benefits and disadvantages of renting 

and buying a dwelling. 

• 

Skill 

The student vUl be able to calculate interest (compound and simple). • 

The student will be able to compute the total cost of a loan. 

The student vill be able to balance and maintain a checkbook. 

The student will be able to balance and maintain a simple business ledger. 

The student will be able to set up a monthly budget for a business. 

Using local tax rates, the student will be able to compute real estate 

taxes. 

The student will be able to statistically analyze public survey data. 
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The student will be able f.>> cilculate the cost of Insurance on thei . 
life, health, business, home, or personal property. 
The student will be able to figure the actual cost of an Item bought 
the Installment plan. 

Attitude 

The student will view borrowing and Its accompanying responsibilities 
as one means of fulfilling financial needs. 

The student will appreciate the need for financial institutions. 
The 6!:udent will recognize the need for cost/benefit analysis of 
economic transactions. 

The student will appreciate the need for budgeting. 

The student will appreciate the need for Insurance as one means of 

protection. 

The student will develop a positive attitude toward investment. 
PHASES I AND II 



The following activities are designed to be used in connection with I.iases I and 
II of the community simulation game* 



Activity I Personal Finance 



A. The instructor should begin this unit by defining simple and coia>,ound 
Interest. A set of story problems should be designed by the teacher 

to help the student become proficient at figuring both 8lnq>le and compound 
•rest. If a computer and/ or a calculator is available, the Instructor 
could have the students figure compound interest on a quarterly, monthly, 
and daily basis. 

B. The Instructor should contact a resource speaker from a local financial 
institution. The speaker should be prepared to compare the functions 
of and the restrictions placed upon various financial institutions, 
being sure to Include savings accounts and checking accounts. 

C. Using the "Savings Survey Sheet, Part I" students should list the current 
interest rates on various types of savings accounts offered by local 
financial institutions. Students could contact the local institution 
personally, by phone or obtain this information through radio, television, 
or nawspaper advertisements. The Information obtained by the student 
should be diacussed in small groups or in a class to view the differing 
types of financial institutions and the accounts they offer ("Savings 
Survey Sheet, Part I," Appendix Item 1) , 

D. After the students* findings have been reviewed by the class, "SjiV<,ngs 
Survey Sheet, Part 2" should be given as an assignment for the studttit 
to complete. The Instructor may wish to posl the savings survey data 
on the blackboard while the students are completing this form 
("Savings Survey Sheet, Part 2," Appendix item 2). 

E. To further explore alternative funding sources available to the individual 
within a community, the teacher could assign the students two tasks. 
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First, the students should be assigned the task of financing the purchase 
of a home, and second, the task of obtaining a smaller personal loan 
vhlch Is needed to purchase an automobile or a major appliance* 

A speaker could be Invited to discuss various types of loans available 
and the Institutions that are able to offer them* (The Minnesota 
Association of Credit Unions Is a good source for such a speaker.) 
As an alternative to the speaker, groups of students could be assigned 
to find the restriction, purposes, and Interest rates for personal 
and home loans In the present market. (The class should be aware of the 
different types of mortgages and personal loan sources such as IffilC, 
FHA, GI, conventional, and those offered by credit unions, banks, loan 
companies, and savings and loan Institutions*) If the students collect 
the Information It Is recommended that a data collection sheet such as 
the "Savings Survey Sheet, Part I" (See Appendix Item 1) be used by the 
Instructor* 

After the students have collected their Information, It should be 
presented to the class* Individually or as a class, students should 
determine the most beneficial type of home loan and personal loan by 
computing the actual cost of each type of loan* 

If a computer Is available, the students could use It to print an 
amortization table* If a computer Is not nvallable, such tables can 
often be obtained from lending Institutions* Such tables are valuable 
tools to be used In pointing out the actual cost of a mortgage* 

The purpose of this activity Is to teach the student to operate a 
personal checking account* 

Reprinted from ••Banking for Junior High Students^^ by Wes Llndstrom 
and William Heck, Robbinsdale Area Schools, December, 1968, as revised 
by these authors August, 1974* 

1, Opening an Account 

a* To open an account at a bank, you will need to deposit some 
money* Usually just a small amount Is required; you will, 
however, need references* The place you work will be asked 
about you* You will ^tlso furnish your address and phone number* 
This is for your own protection* Someone with a bad reputation 
may deposit a dollar and then write a check for much mort. 
cheating the bank out of a lot of money* Following is a sample 
of an application card* 
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CHECKING ACCOUNT APPLICATION CARD 

Nam e ^ 

Last First Middle 

Addre s s T e lephon e 

Emp loye r 

Telephone 



Previous Banks 



Other References 



When you open an account, you will also fill out a signature card» 
This is for your protection. Your signature on a check will be on 
record so questionable check signatures can be compared with your 
signature easily. A san9>le of a signature card follows. 



CHECKING ACCOUNT SIGNA.rJRE CARD 
Name of Bank 



Name 



Address 



Employer Address 



^Te lephone^ 
Telephone 



Depositing Money 

When you take your money to the bank, you will fill out a slip of 
paper called a deposit ticket. . ^>ls is where you list the amount 
of money you are planning to deposit. Some banks have separate 
deposit slips; others use the reverse side of a check blank. A 
sample deposit slip is shown below. (Currency means cash In bills^ 
while coin means pennies^ nickels^ dimes^ quarters^ etc.) 
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ICMiCKIMq ACCOUNT D iyO tff TICKit> 



JA.Nti-SC:. MORRISON 

1765 SIII-HIIIAN DHP K 
YOUK r.ITV, U. S. A 606'H 

DATE 



7' 



DELUXE NATIONAL STAT E BANK 

• 0» TOuB cut ' 

YOUK CITY, U, $. A* 





TOTAL 



NIT DiraSIT 



910 



op6 oth«# ittiii% 
Of* t»««iv*d lot drpowt 
«gh|»«t to th« i#<mi ond 
<oAjtiiont of thii h<tnk t 
i olive tiOft oor««fii*ni 

M tUei lACM ITIM 
HI 



SAMPLE-VOIDi 

leckuvc' CHCCM ^niNTCus' INC ; 



Writing a Check 

In the top left corner, fill In the correct date that the check la 
written. Vhere you see the statement, "Pay to the Order of," wr^te 
the name of the person or business you are writing the check to. 
Then just to the right of this, fill In the amount of the check. 
(See check below.) On the long line below this, write out the amount 
of dollars clearly, starting as far left as possible. The number of 
cents will be filled In as numbers rather than letters . A long wavy 
line should be put In the remainder of the line so no one can change 
the amount of the check. The last thing you do is sign your name, 
clearly as possible, to this check. (Your best handwriting is the 
hardest to copy.) A correctly written check is shown below. 



JAMBS C MORRISON 

1765 SHBRIDAN DRIVB 
YOUR CITY, U. S. A. 60618 





101 



$ y*£^ 



iDOLLARS 



e DELUXE NATIONAL STATE BANK 

Of tout C'tf 



YOUt CITY« U. I. A. 




SAMPLE^VO Ig! 
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.Cashing a Check 

In order to drav money for a check or to deposit It^ you must sign 
your name to the check* This is done by placing your signature on the 
reverse side of the check* Most check blanks te^ I you where to "endorse" 
or sign the check. The reverse side of a check Is shown* 



ENtlOIlSE CHECK BELOW '4 
(Endorseaents nay extend .oviBt*« 
deposit ticket/ form) ^ 



t. . t 
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5. Check Register 

A check register Is for your use In keeping track of the checks vrltten 
and also the amount of money you have In the bank. 

Starting at the left Is the check number vhlch Is found in the upper 
right hand corner of the check blank you have vrltten. Next is the date 
of the check. To the right of this, place the name of the person or 
company to which the check has been written. Next the amount of the 
check Is written. The column with the In It we will discuss later. 

The column listed as amount of deposit should be used In place of the 
amount of check if you are depositing money in the bank. The "balance" 
Is the amount of money left after you have subtracted the amount of 
the check or added the amount of deposit. This Is a part of a che:k 
register: 



CHECK 
NO 



DATE 



CHECK ISSUED TO 



AMOUKT 
or CHECK 




Check number 263 was written September 12 to the J. C. Penney Company 
for $30 and subtracted from the balance of $360. 

Check number 264 was wrltt<^a September 16 to Minnegasco for $14 and 
subtracted from the balance of $330. 

Check number 265 was written September 17 to Northern States Power 
for $9 and subtracted from the balance of $316. 

Check number 266 was used for depositing $34 from Robin Smith leaving 
a balance of ?341. Note tb-v. Lhis Is a deposit so It Is added to the 
previous balance. 

Check number 267 Is written to James Morrison for $205 on September 19 
and Is subtracted from the prevlnx.s balance of $341. 
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Balancing an Account 



Records of your money can be easily kept if you use your checkbook 
and check register correctly. 

At the end of each month, your bank will send you your old or cancelled 
checks that they have received from the people you have written checks 
to. 



Start by placing these checks in the order in which they were written 
from the smallest number to the largest numbeP. 

Next, in the little column in your check register with a " in it, 
check off all of the checks which have been returned. 

Now check Lo see if there has been a service charge of any kind which 
will be on a separate slip of paper or on your Statement Balance sent 
to you by the bank. Enter this in your register. 

These checks you have checked off and the service charges together 
form the balance statement your bank has sent you. 

After you have done these things, add up the remaining checks whicb 
you have not checked off and subtract this amount from the statement 
balance. You will arrive at the correct amount in your check register 
(if you have made no mistakes). 

An example of a balanced register is shown. 





CHECK ISSUeO TO 



MS P 





Upon checking cancelled checks, I have placed ^ check in the column 
for each number present and entered the service charge and subtracted 
it from my check register balance which now gives me $167.40. 
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I then check the bank statement balance and find it states $227.40. 
From this $227.40 1 tnust subtract the total of the checks not present 
llTch are the Standard Oil for $40 and the clinic for $30. This gives 
me a total of $70 to subtract from the $227.40. Now I have the correct 
amount in my register of $167.40 which means I have balanced my aocouut 
correctly. 
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A. Fill out a check register and make 
balance starts at $385.47, 



Check No. 


Amount 


212 


$ 34.40 


213 


13.50 


214 


37.50 


215 


140.00 


216 


30.00 


217 


40.65 



out checks for Dale Owens, whose 



Issued To 

Montgomery Ward 

Dayton's 

John Smith 

Town Terrace Apts. 

Standard Oil 

Robert Jones 



B, Fill out a check register and make out checks for t'.e account of Charles 
Smith whose balance reads $646.50. 



Check No . Amount Issued To 

326 $ 34.50 Chuck's TV 

327 20.40 Center Drug 

328 160.60 Kole Heating 

329 24.35 John's Book Store 

330 55.20 Motor Vehicle Department 

331 30.40 Skelly Oil Co. 

332 46.40 Ford Motor Co. 

333 17.75 Red Owl 

334 15.50 Nelson's Meat Mkt. 

335 19.75 Fltwell Store 



C. Fill out a check register and make out checks for the account of Sam Jones 
whose balance reads $1,676.45. 



Check No. 


Amount 


Issued To 


335 


$ 42.70 


Robert Smith 


336 


545.30 


Thomas oones 


337 


64.50 


Target 


338 


256.30 


Bob's Auto Parts 


339 


603.45 


Ted's TV 


340 


12.50 


Bell Telephone Co. 


341 


20.60 


Leo's Shoe Shop 


342 


13.60 


Len's Meat Mkt* 
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Write out checks and fill ou : a 
account stands at $372,47. 



Check No. 


Amouii 


427 


$ 13.60 


428 


112.40 


429 


30.50 


430 


17.50 


'431 


13.60 


432 


42.70 


433 


14.60 



check register for William Lee, whose 



Issued To 

Northern States Power 
General Motors Co. 
Joe's Ptiarmacy 
Sears 9 Roebuck md Co. 
Leo*s Standard Oil 
National Foods 
Provident Liie Ins. Co. 



Fill out a check register and write checks for Allan Jones whose balance 
reads $766.66. 



Check No. 


Amount 


Issued To 


567 


$ 34.50 


Minnegasco 


568 


137.50 


Skyline Villa Apts. 


569 


87.50 


North Memorial Hospital 


570 


203.46 


Northwest Savings and Loan 


571 


13.50 


Horsch's Meat Mkt. 


572 


16.70 


Laymen's Grocery 


573 


12.40 


Kinney's Shoe.^ 



Write out checks and fill ovt a check register for Myron Loe whose, check 
register reads $984.65. 



Check No . Amount Issued To 

631 $ 13.60 Ivan Smith 

632 14.50 Power's 

633 7.67 StaM's Book Shop 

634 112.40 Johnson's Homes 

635 116.84 Hogan's Car Finance 

636 27,50 Super Fair 

637 32.75 Thompson's Mens Store 

638 12.32 Joe's Meats 

639 8.67 Bell Telephone Co. 

640 4.85 Mac's Floral 

641 7.67 Jim's Standard Oil 
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A. Ted Smith wants to write a check for $60 for a pair of skis. His bank 
statement shows $160. He has written checks for $17.40, $13.75, and $^0. 
How much money will he have left if he writes that check. 



B. John Groth starts a check to Montgomery Ward for $160. His check balance 
showed $650. Since then he has written checks of $250.40; $212.65, 
$17.50; $12.60, $34.50, and $16.20. Will he have enough money in his 
account? If not, how much more does he need, and, if he does, how much 
will he have left? 



C. Your parents give you $200 for your checking account to buy clothes. You 
use at least five checks to spend this money and you have started with a 
balance of $130. Deposit the $200 check from your parents and make out 
your checks to different companies. 
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Fill out a deposit slip for the following 
A. Cash: $75 
Checks: 

Arthur Jones $60.40 
Bob Smith $70.30 



B. Checks: 



John Jones $60.40 

Ted Johnson $50.60 

Barbara Smith $12.50 

Tom Anderson $42.60 



Keep $30 for cash. 



C« Cash: $60 
Checks: 



Montgomery Ward $90.60 
John Johnston $40.30 
Paul Jones $30.50 



D« Checks: 



Mary Smith $12.40 

Marv Jones $14.60 

Ted SuBiners $17,40 

Bob Owens $30.30 

Tim Black $15.70 

John Anderson $16.40 

Dave Stanton $13.60 



Keep $35 for cash. 
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JAMl.SC. MOkklSON 

i;6S SIlFRinAN DlilVE 
YOUR CITY* U. S, /\. 606111 



CASHt 



I CUKtf NCY 



T 



COIN 



DATE 



7' 



le OIIUXI NAIIONAt STATE BANK 

I » I ^- . I c 1 1 1 " ■ 

VOUR CIIY. U. S. A. 



K 

tot Ai mom otm um 
TOTAr 

IISS tASM WCtlViO 

Nit Df ^0$IT 

[SAMPIJ.VOm 



750674 
9tO 

tvbt#<i to th« t«fiii« and 
<e<Mlitioftt ol ihtt bonk i 



JAMi:S C. MORRISON 

176$ SHFRIDAN DRiVB 
YOUR CITY* U, S, A. 60618 



DATE 



f> OEIUXE NATIONAL STATE BANK 

Of »OWi €lt / ■ • 



YOUR ClfY« U. S. A 



Ol 



rtr TOiirt ==i 



JAMhS C. MORRISON 

176S SllieitlDAN DHiVE 
YOUR CITY, V. S. A. 60618 



DATE 



JAMKSC. MORRISON 

I76S StlRKIDAN DKIVE 
YOUK CITY. U. S. A. 60618 

DATE 



e O EIUXE NATIONAL STATE BANK 

' O^TOUfCltf^ — 

YOUt Ctl V, U. S. A. 



C30 



CASH 



CUMtNCY 
COIN 



TOTAl MOM OTMH KM 

TOTAl ~ 

I'aS lASH mCCl/tD 



WW DirOBI T . 




79. t 674 
910 

CK«cb qmI oik«f iMint 
or« r«(«i««d d«poM 
»vb|*<l to th* i0tmt Odd 
COfldittOAt ol thit bnnk % 
<olUftlOft OQfBBIilOOt 



SAMPLE VOID 



CASH 


CUMINCY 






COIN 






C 
H 
t 
C 
H 
$ 












momatvm 








TOTAt 






USS CASH RTCCtVCO 






NH OiMtIT 







7S 1674 
910 

CKocIt oa4 oiHo# it«oi« 
oro f ocoivod dopoM 
tvbtMi to itio lof o^t Olid 
<oAdiHoM ol rtut boflk « 
<oU#<iton cij m mBut 



Cq h iiroT i?" u r> t tSI 



CASH 



CURRiNCY 

COIN 



C 
H 
t 

I 

ToiM $tom onm m 
fOTAt ~ 

CA$M otcttvto 

NIT MrdilY ^ 




75.1674 
910 

Clmb ood «tho# *«Mi« 
ero iMOivod ktr dtpoitt 
«wb.>fi Hit Wfint oftd 
<oodili jA« ol ditt boAk « 

<(4n«ft.o<t Aio'MiiioMt 



^"AMPLE.VOTB 
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NINTH GRADE MATH 
WORKS^IEET 4 



Write out checks to the following: 
A. John Johnson $64.00 



B. Paul Smith 



$40.50 



C. Montgomery Ward $70.40 



D. Dayton's 



$30.25 




OELUXi NATIONAL STATEIANK 



Tout CITY. U. «. A. 




JAMES C. MORRISON 

mS SHBRtDAN DRIVE 
YOUR CITY, U. S. A. 60618 



LAY 
TO THE 
ORDER OF 



7^ 



4e DELUXE NATIONAL STATE SANK 



TOUl CITY, U. S. A. 



• i: l 2 il«"> SEi 7t»o i i SCi 7B Rh" 



-19- 



JB42 



OO..B87e 
234 



.Dollars 



[SAMPLE-VOIDI 



00 5678 
IQ 1234 



-Dollars 



MiuMi ewMit wtHY«>. m r ' 
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NINTH GRADE MATH 
WpRKSaEEX-A 



JAMES C. MORRISON 

I7«S SHERIDAN DRIVE 
YOUR CITY, U. S. A. 



P 



AY 

TO THE 

ORD£ROF .... . 



e OCLUXE NATIONAL STATE MNK 

Of tO'ii city 



Tout C1TY« M. A. 



J) 



JAMES C. MORRISON 

I7«S SHERIDAN DRIVE 
YOUR CaTY, U. S. A. <0618 



AY 

tOTHB 
ORDER OF_ 



610 



' oo _s67e 

.19 1Z3« 



-$- 



-Dollars 



(SAMPLE. VOID] 



e OElUXe NATIONAL STATI SANK 

0> VOWt CttT- 



rOUt CITT, U. S. A. 



.19_ 



609 



OO.S67B 
1234 



-Dollars 



SAMPLE-VOID 
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Cash the 

following checks: 

A. John Smith 
...$40 



WORKSHEET 5 



ENDORSE CHECK BELOW 
(Endorsements may extend over 
deposit ticket form) 



B. 



Bob Stern 
...$30 



C. Deposit 

checks A and 
B to your 
account . 



ENDORSE CHECK BELOW 
(Endorsements may extend over 
deposit ticket form) 



C. 



JAMES a MORRISON 

1765 SHERIDAN DRIVE 
YOUR CITYi U. 8. A. 60618 



DATE 




OiLUXE NATIONAL ST ATE BANK 

o»»ou»C'tt* 
to Mi CITY# U. $. A. 



CASH 



CUiiCNCY 

COIN 



tot M WM onut net 



TOTAt 

LCSS CASH RECtlVtO 

Hit oi^Ott T . 

-ffirWII A»BMI6MAI 



TTrriHo 




78.1674 
9tO 

twb|«<t to th* itm% oAd 
(oodtttoftt 0^ thit bank % 

•t tMti iA<M turn 
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WORKiiHEE'r 6 



Enter the 
following 
checks in 
Paul Smith's 
check regis- 
ter, start- 
ing with a 
balance of 
$356.40. 



JAMES G. Mv)KUlSON 

I76S SHFRIOAN DRIVI? 
YOUR CITY, U, S. A. 60618 



616 



$3_a 



Dollars 




e OElUX t NATIONAL STATE lANIC 

■ ~ ' — 'C* tO'jt Citf 

YOUK CITY. 0. S. A 



rSAMPLE.y^IDJ 




JAMES C. MORRISON 

mi SHERIDAri DRIVB 
YOUR CITY, U. S. A. 6M18 




rf>THt 

OHDKH or 
^ 0 




Dollars 



.SAMPLE- VOID] 



JAMES G. MORRISON 

ms SIIHRIDAN DRIVE 
YOUR CITY, U. S. A. 60618 




Ae DELUXE NATIONAL STA1E lANK 



o» tool rn 
YOU( CITY, U. S. A. 



SAMILK 



I 



618 



V/OO 5678 
y¥ 1234 
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NINTH GRADE MATH 
WORKSHEET 6 



JAMES C. MORRISON 

!7«$ SHKRIUAN DRIVE 
YOUR CITY, U. S. A. 60618 



619 



Day 

TO 



"^^ ""DOLLAHS 




7^ 



/u' OEIUXI NATIONAL STATt tANK 



YOUR CITY* U. S. A, 






SAMPLR>VOIDl 



JAMES G. MORRISON 

\n% SIIHRIDAN DRIVE 
YOUR CITYt U. M. A. 60618 



620 

. ._ ^ $ 4^Li^^ - — 

TDOLLAKS 




he OILUXE NATIONAL STATE BAHtC 

-^0> ft>ut Ciff* 



JAMES C. MORRISON 

I7t5 SHKRIDAN DRIVE 
^OUR CITY, U. S. A. 6061* 



621 



DELUXE NATIONAL STATE BANK 



fSAMPLEvVQipi 

Of rout c>t» ■ ■ yf'"^^ J Coituii* cHtcn yNt fi^ *kcj 



CMCCK 
NO 



YOUl CIfY, U. $. A. 

CHECK ISSUED TO 



AMOUNT 
OF CHECK 



OATF 



AMOUNT 



BAtANce 



^.^p OF Dt-P^ i>lT 
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Actlvttv II St t Ling Up a Bank 

In conjunction with che community simulation, banks should be established. 
The following activity Is designed to run for the entire simulation period. 

Banking Is an Important section. Without an effectively run bank, students 
vill not oe able to experience the reality of many of the processes they 
will be asked to perform. Checking, deposits and withdrawals, personai 
and home loans must continuously be kept up to date, and accurately 
maintained by student bankers. A breakdown in the banking structure wculd 
result in student misconception of the process Involved in real world 
banking transactions. 

We recommend that each math class establish a bank. This will result in 
more than one bank functioning at any given time period. This wculd result 
in an element of competition and will distribute the work load. Students 
should only use the raath banks that correspond to their own eoclal studies 
period. 



In establishing a bank in the classroom the folluwiug departments are necessary. 

A. Savings Department This department could employ four to seven Indlviauals. 
One to three students will work as tellers, acceptlm^ deposits and with- 
drawals. At least two bookkeepers will be necessary to record transactions. 
One or two runners may be needed to transfer checks to the checking 
department of their own bank, to the checking departments of other banks 
operating during the same time period. Students Involved in the savings 
department will need to possess the following skills and be able to 
utilize the following materials* 

Skills 

!• Identify the appropriate bank form for all banking functions. 

2. Know the procedures for preparing savings deposit and withdrawal 
slips. 

3. Know the procedure for recording savings deposits and withdrawals 
in the bank record books. 

4. Know the procedures for cancelling checks. 

5. Know the procedures for handli insufficient funds # 

6. Be able to compute Interest or -nvings accounts* 

Materials 

SnvLnp.s Deposit and Withdrawal Slips 
'•nnk Record Sheets 

Checks 

^>verdraft Notices 



L 'nt) Department This department - ild employ four t(> eleven students. 
The teacher may begin by tislng a maximum number of students due to a 
higher Initial demand tor lunns. The staff of this department could 
dwindle to the minimum* It vill be necessary to have one to three loan 
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officers who vlU be responsible for issuing loans. One to three tellers 
will be needed to accept loan payments. One to three bookkeepers will 
be needed to record transactions, and one or two runners uiay be needed 
to carry checks to the checking department of this or other banks. Job 
descriptions will follow this activity^ Students involved in the loan 
department will need to possess the following skills and be able to 
utilize the following materials. 



Skills 

1. Identify the appropriate bank form for all banking functions. 

2. Know the procedures for preparing all loan forms. 

3. Know the procedure for recording all loan applications* 

4. Know the procedure for recording all loan payments on the bank 
record sheets # 

5. Know the procedures for cancelling checks « 

6. Know the procedures for handling insufficient funds • 

7. Be able to compute interest on loan balances* 



Materials 

Loan Forms (See Appendix item 2#) 
Loan Procedure Sheet (See Appendix item 3#) 
Information on Loan Form (See Appendix item 40 
Bank Record Sheets 



C. Checking Department This department could employ six to twelve students* 
Needed for this department will be two to four tellers, four to eight 
bookkeepers, and one or two runners ♦ Students involved in the checking 
department will need to possess the following skills and be able to 
utilize the following materials* 



Skills 

1. Identify the appropriate bank form for all banking functions* 

2. Know the procedure for preparing checking deposits and withdrawal 
slips. 

3. Know the procedure for depositing and withdrawing funds from a 
checking account. 

4* Know the procedure for recording checking deposits and withdrawals* 

on bank record sheets. 
5* Know the procedure for cancelling chepks. 
6. Know the procedure for ht^.ndling insufficient funds. 

Materials 
Checks 

Bank Record Sheet 

Checking Deposit and Withdrawal Sheet 
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Activity III 

All studenrj In each math class should possess all computational banking 
skills. Students on an elective or assigned basis will assume banking 
job roles within the banks thev organize. Specific roles include bank 
president, bank tellers for savingi? and checking, loan officers, bookkeepers, 
and runners ♦ Complete job descriptions for each role need to be developed 
and dliitributed to each student or to students assigned to specific roles. 
Sample role descriptions for the bank president, loan officers, and bank 
tellers -re provided. Modifications of the job descriptions as well as 
additional job descriptions will need to be developed by either the 'teacher 
or by interested students. (See Appendix items 5, 6, 7.) 

To aid in the development of hi.ak job descriptions, it is suggested that 
speakers, representing each bsnklng role, be brought into the classroom 
to discuss their duties, pay scale, needed skills and job routines. 



Activity IV 

As described in Banking Activity II, a variety of bank forms and record 
sheets will be needed. Students can obtain sample forms from local banks 
and adopt (probably simplifying) them to their banking procedural needs. 

Forms needed are: 

Savings deposit and withdrawal slips 
Checking deposit and withdrawal slips 
Loan Application 
Loan Agreement 
Checks 

Bank record sheets for savings accounts, checking accounts, and loan 
accounts 

Overdraft notices 
Other needed forms may be obtained and/or developed as needed. 



Activity V 

As bankers, the math class will need to develop procedures for quickly 
cancr.lling and returning the checks of the members and businesses of the 
simulated community. To aid in setting up the needed mechanisms within 
the constraints of the school setting, the students should read and discuss 
the procedures found in the reading "Tracking a Check" (See Appen-'lx item 8*) 
To help students visualize the procedures, it is suggested that students 
diagram the flow of checks throughout the banking system. Interested 
students, or the class as < whole, could then develop a diagram and steps 
needed for tracking checks in the simulation community. 
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Activity VI 

By the closing days of Phase II, math students should possess all needed 
computational skills. Students should know their banking role and all 
skills needed to operate their role. It is suggested that before the 
banks, as represented by the math classes, open for general operation, a 
practice procedure day be designated. Students should arrange the physical 
organization of their bank vith the classroom or other designated area. 
Students should assume their positions and assemble all needed forms. 
Selected students should then be assigned the tasks of requesting bank 
services such as opening a checking and/or savings account, figuring loans, 
and all other designated procedures. At this time, the activity can be 
modified to meet the procedural needs of the simulation game or the 
physical needs of the classroom structure. 



Activity VII Power Plant 

In this activity, the students are to determine the power needs of thetr 
simulated community and determine the size of the power plant. In order to 
accomplish this, the following activities should be completed. 

A. The student should determine the daily electrical needs of their home. 
Using the accompanying table, the students should estimate the amount 
of kilowatt hours of electricity consumed by their family per day. 



POWER FOR COMMON APPLUNCES 
(in kilowatt hours) 



Electric range 12.2 

Laundry dryer 4.85 

Air-con. (window) ... . 1.56 

Dishwasher 1.2 

Toaster 

Iron 1.09 

Refrigerator- freezer .32 



Washing machine. . . 
Television set.... 

Mixer 

Can opener 

Sewing machine .... 
Tuner-amplif ier . . . 
Toothbrush 



.3 - .5 

.23 

.12 

.09 

.075 

.05 

.007 



Using these figures, a class average of electrical use should be 
determined. When the class average has been determined, the students 
should calculate the total residential need for a community of 7,500 homes 
(30,000 people). 

B. In the United States the breakdown for electrical use in 1973 was as 
followf ; 

Residential 32% 
Commercial 22% 
Industrial 42% 
Other Uses 4% 
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Using the ahova Infcrmatlon^ the total electrical need for the community 
should be calculated* 

C« A speaker could be invited to discuss the power needs of the local 
community and how they are met. The speaker could also discuss the 
needs of the simulated community and how they could be met* As an 
alternative activity^ students could contact the regional power company 
and obtain similar information* 



PHASE III 

These activities are to be used in conjunction with Phase III of the community 
simulation game* 

Activity I Business Budgeting 

A budget is a plan for managing one's income* The purpose of this activity 
is for the student to understand the need for, and be able to maintain, c 
business budget* 

A* There are three alternatives for collecting fixed cost, variable cost, 
and inccr^e data necessary for a business budget* 
1* Students could contact local business people* 

2* The teacher could invite a local business person or a representative 
from a business organization to relate the necessary data to the 
class* 

3* Students could write to business organizations to obtain the 

informational data necessary to construct a buslnesc budget* Two 
such organizations are: 

American Management Association 

135 West 50th Street 

New York, New York 10020 

Small Business Administra J ^n 
1441 L Street 
Washington, D* C*, 20416 

B* After the data has been collectec , students will prepare a business 
budget for a period of one year* 

C. After the budget has been prepaid, the student should analyze it using 
all of the following questions: 

I. How much income is necessary i >r this business to break even? 

2» How much Income is necessary ^or this business to show a profit of 

10 percent? of 25 percent? 
3. Can any costs be reduced? If so, how? If not, why not? 
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Activity II Taxes 

A. Real Estate The services provided by the cotmnunity are funded primarily 
through real estate taxes. The purpose of this activity is to familiarize 
the students with the procedure for property taxation. 

1. In many municipalities, there are three categories of real estate 
taxes: homestead, non-homestead, and commercial. The instructor 
should explain that the term homestead refers to a category of 
property taxation that reduces the amount of taxes paid on a residence. 
A property is homesteaded when the owner lives on that property and 
does not use it solely for income. The instructor may wish to 
contact a resource speaker to discuss these categories, the local 
mill rate, and the method for assessing value of property. 

Using the local mill rate and the taxation formulas, students should 
compute real estate taxes for a $50,000 home on homesteaded property, 
non-homesteaded property, and commercial property also worth $50,000. 
Other property values could be substituted to provide additional 
exercises. For one of Mitiocapolis - St. Paul suburbs. New Hope, the 
mill rate in 197 as 92 and the formula was as follcws: 



4* . 



Non-homestead: 40 percent of market evaluation times the mill 
rate 

Commercial: 43 percent of market evaluation times the mill 

Homestead: See attached flow :hart (See Appeijdix item 9.) 

3. After the students have computed the property taxes, the instructor 
could discuss the students' conclusions with such questions as: 

1. On which property would the property taxes be highest? 

2. Why are taxes higher on non-homesteaded property? 

3. What kind of property would be commercial? 

4. What kind would be non-homesteaded property? 

5. What kind could be homesteaded? 



B. Income Tax Nearly every student at some point in his life will have 
to file a federal income tax form. We feel the student should have 
some experience in completing tax forms. 

Tax packets can be obtained from federal tax agencies. One such agency 
to contact is: 

Training Officer 

P.O. Box 35 5 6 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 

Teachers should Include the number of copies desired and their phone 
number . 

The student can coniplete these forms using the Identity they have gained 
through the social studies isgment of the simulation game. 
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Activity III Rtat/Ownlng Coniparisua 

In the cotuiiuaity simulaLLon, as well aa in real situations, students will 
have to weigh the benefits of renting a dwelling versus the benefits of 
owning a dwelling. The purpos?> :.c this activity is to have the student 
decide whether it is more profitable for an individual to rent or buy in 
a given s. tuation. 

As a first step in this activity the student should gather Information about 
the cost of renting and buying a dwelling. The two following lists are 
examples of questions needed to riake this decision. These lists are not 
intended to be exhaustive. 

Rent Information; 

What Is the rent per 

What utilities must »* d by the renter? 

What is the cost of ies the renter must pay? 

What is the cost of phone installation? 

Is a garage necessary, and if so, what is the extra cost? 

What is the cost of insurance on personal property? 

Is there any tax benefit to renting? If so, what? 

What facilities are available to the renter, such as pools, party rooms, 
or saunas? 

Hew many square feet of space are there in the dwelling? 

Is the garbage pick-up paid for by the renter (of a house) or the 

municipality? 

What are the degree of privacy and the noise level? 

Owning Information: 

What is the cost of utilities? 
^\ What is the cost of upkeep? 

* What is the cost of garbage collection? 

Is there a tax advantage to owning? 
What are the house payments? 

What is the cost of insurance on the house and contents? 
What iu the down payment? 
What are the closing costs? 
What are the real estate taxes? 

The students should contact realtors, developers, and apartment owners or 
managers to determine the answers to the above questions on a one bedroom, 
a two bedroom, and a three bedroom dwelling. 



Activity IV Public Survey 

Polling a sample of a population Is often used to determine public opinion 
on various topics, and the effect of advertising. The purpose of this 
activity is to acquaint the student with the use of public surveys in his 
community. 
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A, The teacher should be^In this activity by explaining the random sampling 
and the use of percentages in analyzing survey Information. 

B* The students should set up a survey questionnaire that deals vlth 
events occurring In the simulated coinmunlty. Public feelings on 
government or buslaess action within the game would be two examples 
v)f opiaion poll topics. Student preference for products and services 
offered by businesses in the simulated community could also be polled. 

The results of these polls could be published In the student paper. 
They could also be used by private and governmental .agencies to Improve 
their goods and/cr services. 

C. The students could go into the local community and poll the public^ s 
feelings and opliions on various topics. The results of these polls 
could be discussed in math^ social studies^ and English class. 

D# Manipulating statistics is a game played by private and governmental 
agencies. To ga^n an elementary understanding of how^thls deception 
can be achirved, the teacher and students may want to discuss some of 
the devices explained by Darrell Huff In his book. How To Lie with 
Statistic s^ publlshe-*. by H. W. Wilson Company. Students should try to 
Identify tJiese technique ^ as used in advertising and in politics. 



7HASE IV 

The following activities are to be used 'unction with Phase IV. 

Activity i Insurance 

Our society recognizes insurance as the meanb ox prQtectlng an individual 
or business against unexpected financial hardships. In all probability, 
students will encounter a need to purchase insurance. Without a basic 
understanding of Insurance and its function* these students will be at a 
distinct disadvantage. Tt is tbe purpose of this activity to offer students 
the opportunity co explore Insurance. 

Any math activity dealing with instirance should Include an examination of 
automobile, hcraeowner'o, fire, an i Ufe insurance, and should define terms, 
explain polic*.es, and provide pr;; 'icnl exercises for the student. We have 
found am -uld like to recommend a math text book that fulfills these 
requlremei ). That text Is: Consutner Related Mathematics: A Business 
Approach by Kravltz and Brant, published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
In 1971. If this text is unava^'^^le to the instructor, insurance companies 
could be contncted for similiar -.n-if '-r f als. 



Activity II Inf-tnilfif lit. Btiying 

Ai^erici U..v.,»5 on rre<1-lt. Thetel-re, a h^r c understanding of credit is 
necoff .ary for thi. studen*: obt;iln the aaximum benefits at the minimum 

^ V'A' ivil 
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cor,t» The purpt'.'jr >l tlwf^ Oi fivity Is to provide the students with a 
bi8 1 c tindt^r fj t \ nv» • t c red i l* ♦ 

A. To bfigin this activity, chc^ student 55hovild simulate the purchase of 

a major appliance, sound system, or color television. After determining 
the total price of. the item, including any taxes or costs of maintenance 
contract ti, the student Is to compare this price with the actual amount 
paid HI a ti*o-year installment plan. By law. In Minnesota, the ir^ ^rest 
rate on inst^inment accounts cannot exceed 1 percent per month on the 
unpaid balancij. 

B. Students need to realize that there are alternatives to cash and 
installment buying. To point this out, students should compute the 
a^^tual cost of two-yt-ar loan necessary to purchase the Item In 
Activity II - Part. A. The Instructor should use the market rate for 
personal loans in the local community. At this time the Interest rate 
Is 8 percent to )0 percent on a loan. 

C. The student now has purchased a number of Items on credit. The original 
cost and the balance to be paid on each item follows: 



ITEM 



ORIGINAL COST 



MONTHLY PAYMENT 
(18 months) 



AMOUNT REMAIMNG 



Stereo $800 

Color Television 550 

Retrlgerator 300 

Stove 250 

Air Conditioner 350 



$30.22 
28.42 
15.50 
16.16 
22.94 



$709.54 
436.32 
56.08 
137.88 
304.12 



Using the figures in this chart, students are to compute and compare 
the total cost, under the original liistallment plan, and a two-year 
consolidation loan of 9 percent on the total remaining balance. The 
monthly payment on the consolidation loan should be also computea and 
compared with the total of the original monthly payments. 

After concluding these exercises, the Instructor should discuss with 
the class the advantages of paying cash, buying on the Installment 
plan, and consolidation of loans. 



Activity III I n ve s tme n t s 

This activity has heen designed to • »'/?nsfer concepts taught by the Cfvnmunlty 
simulation game stock exchange to tlu of the New York Stock Exchange. It 
should also provide for practice * l.'ac computational skills. 

A. The instructor may want to inv. a speaker from a brokerage finr to 
diS(U!s ^ he opttntioti I'xe ;'..'ck exchanv;e. As an alternative to a 
speaker, the instrtictor rnay wish to assign students the task of 
determining slock market procedures and reporting their findings to 
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class. As another source of Information, the instructor may vish to 
obtain pamphlets from major brokerage firms « 

B« Each student has $1,000 of mythical money to Invest* Using the current 
stock market table from a local neu};japer, students should purchase 
stocks Brokerage fees must be Included In the $1,000. Students should 
use the following table to compute brokerage fees* 



If shares are not bought In multiples of 100, an odd lot fee of 1*2570 
must be added to the brokerage fee* 

C* As a t^lrd activity, the class and the Instructor may wish to combine 
resources, vote on an amount to be invested, and decide on the stock 
to be purchased. This activity could be started at the beginning of 
the year with students keeping track of the fluctuations of the price 
during the year. Students should vote on the time and price to sell 
their stock. The stock, however^ should be sold at the end of the 
year with the funds being distributed to the investors. 



CHART FOR COMPUTING BROKERAGE FEES 



Value of Stock in Dollars 



100 • 800 
801 • 2500 
2500 - 



(all percentages are figured on 
the actual cost of the stock purchased) 
2% plus $6.40 
1.37o plus $12 
.9% plus $22 
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1 . Sav.i.nR3 Sttrvey Sheet 



Part t 

Name cf Institution consulted — 

Type of charter held by the Institution _ 

Type(s) of savings accounts offered _ 

Rate(s) of interest offered on various savings acc 



How often is interest compounded on the various types of savings accounts 
offered ? ^ _ 



Are there any time restrictions or minimum amount restrictions placed 
on any of the accounts? If there are) which ones have such restrictions 
and vhy?. 
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Part tl 

lrwv;"«»*' y^)Ji iMVo ^>U()nO t.o deposit in a snvn . .u - • :u ihv 

acci>UiU.j^ lered v/t.'uid yoii choose ? 

Why divl V M the abi^ve choice? 

What WMuld bf the Interest on the balance at ri.f end : is^ ye.ir? 

What would be the total interest in the account alter lii rr vi .irs 

What w')uld be the total balance, including principal and interest, in 
the ncctuint after three years? _ 



LOAN FORM 

Loan Association 
Credit Union 

^ank . Borrower's name 

name Homeroom 

Date of Loan 
Date Due. 

Amount Borrowed 



Interest in Percen t 
Interest in Dollar s 

^' ^ Borrower's Signature 
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3. INFORMATION ON LOAN FORM 



LOAN FORM 



10. 



1. 



Loai? Association 
Credit Union 
Bank 



1, 



Borr<3wer 3 nm. ■■ 
Homrroom 
Date of Loan 
Date Due 



name 



2. 



Amount Borrowed 



3. 
4. 



Interest in percent 



Interest in dollars 



8. 



Borrower's Signature 



9. 



6. 



1. Name of your bank 

2. This is the amount of money that costomer wants to borrow from 

3. This is for all loans except home loans 

4. This is for all loans except home loans 

5. Add^-^ Amount to be actually paid back 

6. Add V AmouT t of monthly payment 




7. Date due is one week from day of loan 

Print borrower's name 

8. Borrower's signature (written out) 

9. Sign your name 

10. Inr'icate type of loan 



After loan is OK'd, go to bank notebook and add the amount of the loan to 
the borrower's account. This would be a deposit. 




Land 

House 

Auto 



Small Business 
Big Business 
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4* LOAN 'C;\:irjtniE SHEET 



u Decide upon huw much money you want to borrow* 

e.g. * % Coat of Land 

Earnest Money 
Amount of Loan 



2» Come to the bank and get a loan form to be filled out* You must have a 
job or other income to get a loan* 

3* On back of loan form fill in the following: 

1* Name 2. Age 

3* Job 

4* Marital Status 5* Number of Dependents 

6» Amount of other bills and who they are owed to 

7 • Your monthly Income 

8» Your spouse's Income, if any 

9* Your teacher's :^f^p\e 



4. Then look on the bulletin board to see when loan officers will be In to 
conduct loan interviews • 



1. Must have loan form filled out 

2. Must have proof of money in your checking account or some 
other type of collateral 

3. Must have job certification card 

4* If for a home> must have a purchase agreement 

5. Interview ^ 

6, If loan is OK, the money will be deposited In your checking 
account and you will be told when you have to make your payments 
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5. JOB DESCRIPTION: PRESIDENT 

Your responsibility is to make sure your bank is run smoothly and successfully. 
You must be able to do all jobs of the bank, and should be able to answer all 
questions of your employees* You have the right to fire an employee if you 
feel he Is not helpful to the bank. If you can't answer a question, then see 
your instructor. You are responsible directly to the community for the operation 
of your bank. 

1. Know all your employees and get their banking schedules posted. 

2. Attend all banking meetings. 

3. Know the presidents of the other banks, 

4. You are to take all conceled deposit checks of your bank, and give them to 
the presidents of the other banks for withdrawals. 

5. After both deposit and withdrawal are recorded, sort checks by bank and give 
to the correct teacher to return to students. 

6. If a check bounces: 

a. Get from teller 

b. Make sure of $10 overdraft fee 

c. Contact bank that had the deposit of the account and notify them 
that the check was no good 

d. Record name of person involved on bouncing check list 

e. Get check back to the person who wrote the check (through teacher). 

f . Notify the person who was to receive the money (his bank should do 
this; possible through his teacher). 

7. You must fill out payroll checks for your employees each Monday of every week. 
You get your banking checkbook from the teacher. Give the checks to your 
employees • 

i. FresLdents get their check from the teacher. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION: LOAN OFFICER 



You are responsible for giving out all types of loans for your bank* It Is up 
to you to decide whether or not the person vanting the loan is qualified for the 
loan. Don*t give money just because they are your friends, or because they 
threat:en you* The bank is out to make a profit, not to lose money* If there 
are questions, ask your president, and if he can^t answer your question, he vill 
ask the instructor* 

1* Put up on a bulletin board the hours that you will be able to hold loan 
interviews and the room where you will be* 

2. During the interview, make sure borrowers have: 
1. Loan form completed 
2* Identity card 
3* Job certification card 
4* Check book 

5. Any other material needed 

3* Check to make sure that the person is going to be able to handle the monthly 
payment he desires* Check and see what his other bills are^ if any* 

4* You may ask him about his job, what he does, what he gets paid, is he going 
to stay working there, how much education he has, how much more he plans to 
get 9 and about how big a family he plans to have* 

5* Remember! Only give loans to people who have jobs (income) and who can pay 
the bank back each month* 

6* Once the loan is given, get the master bank book and add the amount of the 
loan to his account* Make sure he does the same in his checkbook* 

7* Inform the person of the day the payment will be due* Payments start one 
week after getting the loan. Have the borrower put on his check whether it 
is a car payment, home payment, etc* 

8* File loans in your bank envelopes by the day of week that loans are due* 

9* Each day check to see if all loans for that day are paid* If not, there will 
be a service charge of $5 per day for lace payments* 



On business loans, applicants 4nust have a success rating to get a loan. 
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7. JOB DESCRIPTION: BANK TELLERS 

You are responsible for all transactions of your bank. During the day, and If 
necessary, after school, you must record the checks of the day. If there are any 
problems, you are to go to your president, who vlll ask the Instructor If he s 
unsure . 

1. Go to your bank box and take out the checks. 

2. Record all Pay to the Order of as deposits. The date vlll be the date that 
you do the recording. 

3. After recording the deposit, indicate it by vridng VE? and your initials 
on the name. e.g. DEP. D.S. 

4. If the person vho vrote the check is also a member of our bank, thfcn record 
the vlthdrawal from their account. 

5. After A is done, write W.D. (vlthdraval) and your initial. 

6. If the check is not of our bank, then divide up the Dep. checks by the groups 
of the banks A-D, E-J, K-M, N-R, S-Z; give to your bank president vho vlll 
give them to the other bank president. 

7. These tellers now will record their vlthdravals (W.D.) and initial checks. 

8. Once checks are all cancelled, sort and give to bank president vho vlll give 
to proper teacher to return to students. 

9. If a check bounces, vrlte insufficient funds on check and give check to bank 
president vho vlll return it to the teacher Involved. 

Do not take as a vlthdraval from their account, but do charge them a $10 
overdraft charge. 

Then notify the bank of the person that check vas made out to as they cannot 
have the deposited money in that person's account. 

This bank vlll then notify the person vho vas given the check that the check 
bounced and they no longer had that amount in their account. This person 
should contact the person Involved to settle the problem. 

10. If a check is for a Loan Payment, look up Loan Form and mark it paid. 

e.g. 10/4/73 pd. $143 

These forms are in the envelopes by the days and bank Involved, 
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8. TBAa.ING A CHECK 



Your employer pays yoa, you pay tht? supermarket, and the supermarket pays the 
supplier— all vithout coins or currancy. 

It's done, Instead, with little pieces of paper called checks***- checks drawn on 
bank deposits, which economists regard as money* 

In fact, checking deposits in commercial banks are the largest component of the 
money supply and raouey transact ions. 

About $9 out of every $10 spent today is by check— a sort of a note from you to 
your bank to pay somebody else so much money from your deposit* 

And the primary economic function of commercial banks today is to hold demand 
deposits and to honor checks drawn upon them* 

Although you probably have one of the 91 million checking accounts in the United 
States (no estimate available for Minnesota), you probably know little about what 
happens to your check after you write it. 

What happens can be simple (when a check remains in the community near the bank 
on which it is drawn) or somewhat complex (where checks criss-cross between cities 
and towns throughout the country) • 



Start with the simple; 

You give a check written on your account in a local bank to a dealer who deposits 
it In another local bank* The dealer's bank has to present your check to your 
bank for collection. 

Community banks just exchange checks among themselves* In smaller communities 
this can be accomplished by messenger* In the Twin Cities, however, there Is a 
special "clearing house" session each morning at the Federal Reserve Bank to 
which nine major banks send clerks* The clerks hand over bundles of checks drawn 
on other local banks and receive from them the checks drawn on their bank* 

Instead of using cash to settle differences, net settlements are made In the 
accounts that the clear lng**house banks maintain In the Federal Reserve* 

So^^hen a check remains In the community, presentation for payment Is simple* 
However, more than half of all checks )eave the community* 

Then, member banks use check-collection services of the Federal Reserve System, 
which clears checks for many banks at the same time. 

As many as two million checks are cleared dally by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis for member banks In the Ninth District (Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Michigan's upper peninsula and the northwestern 26 
counties of Wisconsin)* 
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Cvumtry hr.nks chat are ni>t motubers M the Federal Reserve send out-of-town checks 
to city correspondent banks that are members. The correspondent banks in the 
Twin Cities ryort out checks for Twin Cities banks and route the rest through the 
Federal Reserve collection sy**^ 

In Minnesota, there are 741 banks that accept checking accounts. Of these, 202 
are national banks and 2/ are under state supervision. All national banks are 
automatically members of the federal Reserve system. Most of the larger state 
irstitutions are also members. The remaining 512 banks in Minnesota are non- 
members* 



The route of a check through the Federal Reserve might go like tlils: 

A Minneapolis resident buys tickets for a play in New York and sends a check 
drnwn a Minneapolis national bank to a New York theater. 

The theater mails the tickets and deposits the check in a New York national bank, 
which sends the check to the New York Federal Reserve, which sends it to the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve. 

The Minnenpt^lis Federal Reserve then sends the check to the Minneapolis national 
b-ink on which it was drawn. The Minneapolis national bank deducts the check from 
the Minneapolis resident's account and returns the canceled check. 

The collection process works like this: 

The Minneapolis bark authorizes the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis to deduct 
the amount (^f the check from its deposit with the Reserve Bank. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis pays the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
from Its share nf the Inter-dlsirlc t settlement fund. 

The Federnl Reserve Bank of New York credits the New York national bank's deposit 
account, and the bank credits the theater owner's account. 

The flow of n check through the Federal Reserve System's cross-country collection 
services can take a good week to 10 days. 

However, nn Upper Midwest regional check- processing center, in operation since 
Octu)ber, processes all checks on an overnight basis for 106 banks within a 15-mlle 
radius of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Checks are delivered to participating banks 

by ;jppr-xLiiMtely 9 a.m» the next morning. 

Of the checks bein;^ cleared dnlly by the Federal Reserve System In the Ninth 
District, less than one percent are returned. M('St of these checks are Improperly 
endor?ed or are drnvn accounts with insufficient funds. Some are forgeries, a 
crlminp] offense^ A >w are ^^hecks written on non-existent accounts. Payment has 
l)een sf:*>pp<^»d >n others. S mio are dat^'d ahead of time. 

Based ni J^nuary-.Tune 1972 clenrlngs of almost two million items per day^ returns 
dropped to Jtist a little over one-half percent from about one percent in 1971. 
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Many banks, responding to growing complaints by merchants about bad checks from 
customers, have tightened their control of checkin,, accounts. 



From the Picture Magazine, Minneapolis Sunday 'iribune . Apt 11 22, 1973 
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9. A^LCW CHAkiT FOR CALCULATING TAXES ON HOMESTEADED PROPERTY 



Let A « 25% of 
the first $12,000 
of market evaluation 



Let B « 407» of 
the remaining 
market evaluation 



Let M = A + B 



^,et X » 
.0A5242 * M 



Let \ = 






Let S = 


.087565 


* M 




.45 * M 




YES-> 



Let S « 325 



Let E = Y - S 



r 



Let T « X + E 



C^END^^ 



Definition oi: Constants Plus Varlablfts 

.005242 is bonded indebtedness /actor of mill xat- 

.087565 is Lae expense factor of the mill rate 

S « Sales tax forgiveness 

T » Taxes 

1 mill is .001 cents 
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Indtvldunl and community members have a direct effect on their environment. 
Their need and use of varicuis natural resources are destroying the ecology of 
various locales. 

Through the study of science, people are aided in their understanding of, and 
ability to deal with, ecological proDlems. 

The purpose of the following materials is to supply activities that will help 
the student become aware of the role science plays in the community. The cur- 
riculum on the ninth grade level has traditionally focused on physical science. 
Therefore, these activities have been designed to be integrated into a physical 
science curriculum. These are Intended to be sample activities. It is recommended 
that the teachers expand and adapt the materials to meet the needs of their own 
students. 



Specific Concepts 

Chemical needs 

Chemical uses 

Experimental techniques 

Fluoridation 

Corrosion 

Recycling 

Electrical and solar energy 

Potable 

Biodegradable 

Decomposition 

Conduction of electricity 

Preservatives 

Water hardness 



Classroom Qblectives 
Content 

The student will understand the role of chemistry in the maintenance 
of his community. 

The student will understand the role of chemistry in the sanitation 
needs of his community. 

The student will be aware of the chemicals used in food. 

The student will become aware of the role physical science plays in 

control] ing the quality of air and water in a community. 

The student will become aware of the electrical power alternatives for 

a community. 

The student will understand how electricity is generated. 

The student will become aware of the ability of various materials to 

conduct electricity. 
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Skills 

The student will be able to Identify, evaluate , and discuss chemical 
reactions* 

The student vlli understand and use basic laboratory techniques* 

The student will be able to construct a model from a diagram* 

The^ student will become proficient In the use of sampling techniques. 

Attitude 

The student will view the study of chemistry as a means of helping 

people to function more ef f Iclf^tfly In their community. 

Students will realize that physical science is an integral part of the 

community. 

The student will see that a relationship exists between simulated 
laboratory experience and actual situations. 

The student will sae the importance of examining and clarifying 
experimental data. 

The student will see the importance of the conservation of natural 
resources. 

The student will develop a critical attitude regarding chemicals found 
in food. 



PHASE I 

The following activities are designed to complement other activities in Phase I. 

Activity I Chemicals Found in Food 

A. To become acquainted with the constant use of and need for chemicals 
in their lives, students should make a list of 10 chemicals found in 
food items. Such a list could include the following items. 
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Product 




Chemical 


1. 


coffee creamer 


1. 


sodium caseinate 


2. 


chocolate powder 


2. 


vanillin (artificial flavor) 


3. 


gelatin 


3. 


sodium citrate 


4. 


instant breakfast 


4. 


potassium citrate 




drink 






5. 


leconstituted lemon 


5. 


sodium benzoate 




juice 






6. 


instant potatoes 


6. 


sodium sulfite 


7. 


dry macaroni and 


7. 


sodium phosphate 




cheese dinner 






8. 


instant pudding 


8. 


ca'^clum c^^rrageenan 


9. 


snack crackers 


9. 


butylated hydroxy toluene (BHT) 


10. 


Kool Aid— Instant tea 


10. 


butylated hydroxy anlsole (BHA) 


11. 


salad dressing mix 


11. 


mono sodium glutimate 


12. 


matzo meal 


12. 


sodium 


13. 


mayonnaise 


13. 


calcium disodivion EDTA 
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B. Upon completion of the chemicals found In the food activity, assign the 
students the task of observing the effects of selected chemical 
preservatives upon living things. This research should take the form 
of library studies, interviews with chemists and physicians, or actual 

e^iitir Liueulalion/} wiLu plauLa and aairaals. 

The students' research should include the followinfa information: 

1. Level of preservative in food 

2. Dangerous levels of preservatives 

3. Physical effects of preservatives (if any) 

4. Synergenic effects of preservatives 

5« Other uses of chemicals found in preservatives 

The results of the students' research should be presented to the class 
as bulletin boards, oral presentations, or written reports. 



Activity II Swimming Pools 

A. The instructor should invite a resource person to explain to the class 
what chemical restrictions are placed on public swimming pools and the 
reasons for these restrictions. Such resource people could include the 
school custodian in charge of the school pool, local pool directors, 
state liispectors, and local governmental officials. 

B. A sample of water from a local swimming pool could be obtained. . Test 
the sample for (a) water clarity, (b) chlorine content, (c) PH level. 

C. Have the students test other samples of water such as tap water, stream 
or lake water, rain water, and distilled water. The samples should be 
unlabeled to avoid student pre-judgment. 

D. Have the students choose one of the above bamples and, using the 
necessary chemicals, alter the water to meet the standards explained 
by the resource person. 

Materials needed: pool testing kits or silver nitrate, pool chemicals, 
aad niter paper. 



Activity III Street Slush 

This activity is designed to relate the use of certain chemicals to the 
winter needs of the community. 

A. Obtain a sample of winter street slush. (The teacher may want to obtain 
this when available and save for this experiment.) Have the students 
test the water for salt using silver nitrate to detect the chlorine. A 
flame test could be used for calcium and sodium. 

B. To understand the effect of salt on ice and snow, the students should 
take the temperature of a mixture of ice and water. The temperature 
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should be taken again after salt has been added. After this experiment, 
the teacher may want to discuss student conclusions. 

C. Finally, the students should test the effects of salt on various metals. 
The teacher should conclude this experiment with a discussion of the 
proper care of metals and the most corrosive-free materials to be used 
on areas accessible to salt such as cars and home water softeners and 
pipes. 

The following activities are to be used with Phase II to acquaint the students 
with the roles within the community. 

PHASE II 

Activity I Recycling 

Materials needed for this activity include newspapers, mixing bowl, 1 cup 
of wallpaper paste or starch, window screen, an 11" x 8"x 2" pan (or larger), 
wax paper, roller (a jar or beaker will do), a mixing stick, and a measuring 
cup. 

Tear one page of the newspaper into very small pieces and place in the bowl 
and add two cups of water. Let this soak for a few minutes. Stir in the 
water-paper mixt ire until the paper is broken into oat-sized pieces. At 
this point, add about 2 tablespoons of wallpaper paste or starch and mix. 
Place the window screen over the pan and pour the paper mixture onto the 
screen. Cover the mixture with wax paper and roll ^t smooth. Let the 
mixture dry. This may take as long as two days. The result should look 
and feel like gray cardboard. 

Activity II Power Plants 

People have a critical need for energy. Many communities in the nation are 
currently weighing the benefits and the disadvantages of nuclear fuel and 
fossil fuel power plants In relation to their community's needs. The 
objective of this activity is to acquaint students with fossil fuel and 
nuclear power plants. Other alternatives such as solar energy will be 
explored later. 

A. The instructor should begin this activity by obtaining a hand generator 
and explaining how it works. The instructor may wish to present various 
simple experiments utilizing the generator such as having the students 
hold hands firmly in a chain with the end students each holding 
terminals. The instructor should explain how the generator has been 
made as well as how it produces electricity. 

B. Divide the class into groups of four. Each group Is to determine three 
methods of turning some kind of generator to produce electricity. 
Typical sources of energy may include water, steam, animal power, 
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gasoline engine^ wind, hot air currents* After the students have 
brainstormed, the teacher should bring the class together and list 
on the board and discuss possible energy sources. 

C. Discuss the advantages of each of these methods Of turning the generator • 
Which vould be most practical? The most expensive? The least polluting? 
Which do the students think might be the most common In this country? 

(80 percent in U.S« Is steam power, 17 percent of the electricity in 
the U.So Is from hydroelectric plants, and 3 percent from all other 
methods*) 

D. Since steam-electric powered plants are currently most numerous In 
the United States today, It is necessary to understand how they work. 
The Instructor may want to use the following diagrams on a transparency 
to look at the fossil fuel power plant, the nuclear power plant (boiling 
water reactor), and the nuclear power plant with a pressurized water 
reactor* (See Appendix I.) 



Activity III Water Treatment 

A. This activity deals with w iter treatment for human consumption. The 
teacher should invite a speaker from a local or state governmental 
agency to explain what must be dcae with various water supplies to 
make them legally acceptable for human consumption. 

B. Students could conduct this model water filter experiment. The materials 
needed Include: a two quart plastic container and cap (with bottom cut 
out); pebbles and gravel; coarse sand; fine sand; and a ring stand. 

C. Use a sharp tool to put holes about 1/16 inch in diameter in the container 
cap, make as many holes as is convenient. Place the cap on the jug and 
Invert it. 

D. Place the jug on the ring stand and begin preparing the filter bed by 
putting a few pebbles in the neck of the jug. Add about 2 Inches of 
gravel, 2 Inches of coarse sand, and finally 2 inches of fine sand. 

E. With a white bowl under the cap of the jug, pour various s^^mples of 
water through the model filter bed. 

Some suggestions for water samples are: muddy water, dishwater, bathwater, 
and coffee. As an alternative filter material, activated charcoal, dlatoraat- 
eous earth, and spun polyester filtering material coulu be used. 



Activity IV Decompos i t ion 

The experiment in this activity Is designed to remain In the classroom for 
one to two months. 
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A. Begin by Inviting a speaker from a state or local governmental agency 
to discuss the treatment and disposal of sevage* 

B* A class experiment on the decomposition of solids in soil can be used 
at this point. Materials needed include a large, deep tray (about 24" 
X 18'' X 4"), soil to fill the tray, samples of solids vhich should be 
small, thin, and should include biodegradable and non-biodegradable items 
such as aluminum foil, paper towel, newspaper, wool, cotton, nylon, 
plastic, toilet paper, banana peel, apple peel, potato chips, bread 
crust, or potato peel. 

Place about Ik to 2 inches of moist soil in the tray. Place the solid 
samples in the tray, noting their locations. Cover the articles with 
l\ to 2 inches of moist soil. Add a little water every day for 30 to 
40 days. After this period of time, uncover a few samples to see what 
decomposition has taken place. If the teacher feels that enough 
decomposition has taken place, uncover the remaining samples. If not, 
cover those checked and wait longer. 

C. The teacher may wish to conclude this activity with a discussion of 
biodegradable materials. 

Activity V Air Pollution 

A. Many students will be planning businesses and manufacturing concerns 
in their social classes. All students creating such businesses should 
have their science teacher or a student government board with a science 
teacher serving as a consultant approve their emission control devices 
before they begin operation. 

B. The purpose of this activity is to build a model smoke trap. The 
materials needed include a ring stand, cardboard tube from paper towels, 
a 6" X 6" piece of aluminum foil, two toothpicks or wooden match sticks, 
rubber bands, 1 coil (model "T" type), 1 coil of bell wire, a 6-volt 
battery, 1 roll of electrical tape. 

To begin this activity, vrap the aluminum foil around the cardboard 
tube about one l^ch from the end of the tube and secure it. Remove 
about six inches of insulation from a piece of wire about three feet 
long and wrap the bared wire around the foil approximately halfway up 
the tube, securing it tightly. Insulate the rod of the ring*' stand by 
wrapping it with tape or sliding a rubber tube over it. 

Secure the cardboard tube to the ring stand in such a manner that it 
is about four inches above the base of the stand. Rubber bands may be 
used here. Remove seven inches of Insulation from about three feet of 
\;ire and suspend the wire in the tube with toothpicks as supports. 
Keep the wire snug nnd In the center of the tube as much as possible. 
Complete the connections as shown in the drawing in Appendix 2. 

To operate the smoke trap, place a sraokey flame under the tube. After 
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smoke begins to come out of the tube, close the knife svitch* Damp 
newspapers or an incense burner are good sources for smokey fires. 

Activity VI Simulation Games 

There are several science oriented classroom simulation activities that 
could be used successfully at this point to expose students to the 
environmental effects of community services. Smog and Dirty Water are 
both games that ve recommend to be used in the classroom* These games have 
been published by Urban Systems, Inc., 1033 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 02138, 



PlI/^SE III 

Activity I Conductors and Non-conductors 

The purpose of this activity is to acquaint the student vlth the ability 
of various materials in his community to conduct electricity. 

For this activity the following materials will be needed: a 6-volt battery, 
bell wire, knife switch, small light bulb and receptable, DC volt meter, 
a board with two connecting terminals, a beaker and cover that will allow 
for connecting two metal strips, a collection of materials to test for their 
ability to conduct electricity such as copper, dry cotton, wet cott6n, 
aluminum, tap water, distilled water, paper, dry wood, wet wood, and leather. 

Set up the circuit as shown: 




Plf.ce each test material in the circuit and record the volt merer reading. 
Rank th%^ last materials in order from best conductors to poorest conductors, 
placing non-conductors last on the list. 

In their lab groups students should brainstorm as to why some conductors are 
better than others. 



Activity II Solar Energy 

A. examine alternntivr sources of energy, the instructor could contact 
a resource speaker from Honeywell to discuss solar energy and its uses. 
The teacher may write to Honeywell, Inc., 2701 4th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408. 
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B» There currently are experimental statlt>us throughout various communities 
working with solar energy • The instructor may wish to contact such 
places for field trips and technical information* In the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area one such experimental station is located at North View 
Junior High School in the Osseo Independent School District 279. 



Activity III Model Community 

For extra credit a student may construct to scale a model cumnmuity* 
Students should wire this model tracing the circuit from the piwer plant 
to the eventual consumer. 



PHASE XV 

Activity I Alternatives to Preservatives 

A. At issue today is the charge that artificial food preservatives are 
harmful to the long-range health of the individual. To explore this 
controversy, invite a resource speaker from an organic food store, a 
food producing company, or a university to the class to sp*>n'< on chemical 
preservatives in food including what the preservatives do the food, 
their effects on people, and the kinds of foods in which preservatives 
are found. The speaker should also speak on alternatives to artificial 
preservation. 

B. Have students make a list of not less than 15 foods in their home that 
contain artificial chemical preservatives. The lists should be brought 
and compared in class. 

C. Students could go to a grocery store ^nd make a list of not less than 

15 food products that do not contain any type of artificial preservatives. 
These may include many fresh, dried, or canned foods. 



Activity II Soft Water 

Many areas of our country have water sources that yield water of varying 
degrees of hardness. The effect of hard water can be seen in the efficiency 
of our soaps and detergents. Since water and its hardness directly affect 
the residents of the community, we feel that the student should be aware of 
the difference between hard and soft water. Also the process of softening 
water should be explored. 

A* The instructor could invite a representative of a water softening 

company to explain the difference between hard and soft water (taste 
test), when a softener is needed, the effects of hard water, and how 
a water softener works. 

B. The instructor could obtain a water hardness map of the local area or 
state and discuss the reas»:ns f or } irdnesj? and vhat areas mi^ht have 
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problems with vater hnrdness, 

C. The instructor could obtain water sampling kits or the chemicals In 
such a kit and have the students test various samples of water to 
determine their hardness* 

D. Lab groups of stud^^nts could run experiments testing the efficiency of 
detergents, biodegradable and non-biodegradable soaps in samples of 
water which vary in degree of hardness. 

Activity 1X1 F luor i da t i on 

At the time of this writing, Brainerd, Minnesota, is in court arguin^^, 
that they should not have to fluoridate their municipal water system* 
When studying fluorine and chlorine, the instructor should Invite a persoi 
to discuss why these chemicals are addc^ to water. V/hat properties do 
these chemicals have? Why is it desired to have fluoride in the water and 
what are reasons for people to object to the addition of fluoride to their 
water supply? 

Activity IV Individualized Activities 

The unit provides the opportunity for the teacher to assist students in 
areas of individual interest. The teacher could be ^available to help 
students design and implement experiments which examine environmental 
problems within the simulated or real community • A standard procedure 
sheet outlining the scientific method could be used to direct Independent 
students * inquiring. 
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!♦ POWER PLANTS 



Fossil Fuel Power Plant 



'turbine 



elettricity 



V^^f ^ 1^ ^'^^^^ - condenser cooling 
«J1^ Sfv water 



boiler 

I . 




pump I 



condenser 



Nuclear Power Plant- 
Boiling Water Reactor (BWR) 




reocfor 



condenser 
cooling woter 



pump 



Adapted from USAEC. 



Nuclear Power Plant- 
Pressurized Water Reactor (PWR) 



primary loop 



steam line 



electricity^ 



.'u steam 
tj. , > — generator 

"""'"^ ' core 



reacror 



lurbine 





;| i' * condenser 

-Si^y V":#^fa - condenser 



pump 



pump 



Reprinted from Nuclear Power nnd the Environment: QuestlonH .i.td Answers 
copyright 1974 by American Nuclear Society. Used with permijston of American 
Nuclear Society* 
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2. FORD COIL 



POS NEG 




FORD COIL 



-Environmental Experiments by Robert F. Schultz and Russell KUx, copyright 
1973 by Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. Used with permission of Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation. 
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Industrial arts has a central rol.^ in deve l i ..... both the concept of a working 
community and the mechanics of the •simulation feamo lu the ninth grade. 

Ni0th grade graphics will be responsible for the mechanics of printing a newspaper 
and general advertising. The community will also need checkbooks, deposit slips, 
check registers, transaction forms, loan transaction forms, savings passbooks, 
withdrawal and deposit forms, plus other relevant business fruns. 



Specific Concepts 

Photographic reproduction Graphics 

Advertisi out Mechanical drawing 

Printmakin- Floor plan 

Photographic lithography ScaU 

Light and color mixing Purpose and design 

Choice of building materials Cotnraunication 

Tools and their use Persuasion 



Classroom Objectives 
Content 

In ^^^P^^^'jg^j. ^^^^ become aware of additive and subtractive color making 

^hr^udent will become aware of Uthographic and photolithographic 

cbr^udent will become aware of blacV and white photo development, 
enlargement, and photo retouching. 

the student will become aware of various papers and inks. 

the student will become aware of silk screen reproduction. 

the student will become aware of layout and past3B-up techniques. 

"the%tudent will become knowledgeable of building materials and thUr 

app 1 icat i on • * i ^ 

the student will become knowledgeable of building code requirements, 
the student will become knowledgeable of power tool usage, n^intenance, 

the student^will become '-.nowledgeable -^f safety requirements of group 

the^student will understand the processes involved from idea to product. 

I In Drafting 

the student will become aware of scale ano proportion. 

the student will become aware of laws of perspective. 

the student will become aware of measurement and drafting tools and 

their u«9ge. 

the student will become avftre of blueprints. . i u ^ 

the student will become avnre uf builder symbols for electrical, heat 
ductinz. pluJibing. miUwork. windows, and door swings, 
the student will understand the relationship between design and product. 
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Skill 

the student^: mIW be nbLe to follow the proceduie of photolithography 

A3 applied the cv.>mmMnlty simulation newspaper. 

the student will be able to follow stavidard photographic procedures 

In developing advertising campaigns. 

the student will be able to set type. 

the jcudent will be able to combine printing and pictorial elements 
compatibly. 
In Woods 

che student will be able to follow basic operating procedures for 
power tools. 
In Drafting 

the student will be able to draw accurately to seal*, 
the student will be able to draw detailed floor plans* 
the student will be able to draw elevations* 

the student will use laws of two and three point perspectives. 

Attitude 

In Graphics 

the student examines his role in media manipulation, 
the student recognizes the importance of graphic skills in newspaper 
publiijhing. 
In Woods 

the student recognizes the importance of choosing materials that 
reflect the individual's financial, aesthetic, and mechanical criteria, 
the student sees the relationship between quality, workmanship, and 
self actualization* 
In Drafting 

the student appreciates the complexity of home design. 

the student becomes cognizant of the need for accurate visual display 

of information in the creation of any product and process. 

the student realizes the relationship between individual needs and 

total home design. 



Activity I Newspaper production 

The publishing of a newspaper entails the coordination of a large number of 
complex processes that include a wide variety of occupations. It begins with 
data collection and analysis, and ends in a printed visual product, working 
within the framework of a pre-determined format. 

The English students will be tasked with the roles of reporters, copywriters, 
and editors. Art students will be tasked with illustrations and the advertis- 
ing layout. The graphic class, working with art and English, will develop 
the gathered material and will put up layouts and proofs. The agreed upon 
final proof will be reproduced by various graphic printing processes. English 
will handle distribution of the final product to the ninth grade students. 
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Certain newspaper articles will call for explanatory photographs or Illustra- 
tive work. The graphics students will be responsible for taking the photo- 
graphs, developing, editing, and determining the location of the picture 
within the story. Certain articles may need Illustrations, graphs, and 
charts, necessitating three color printing techniques. 

When all the copy has been written and explanatory photographs. Illustrations, 
jicaphs, and charts collected, they will be assembled into layouts. Each 
layout is then put In order and the final copy Is run off. 



Activity II Printing techniques 

Any urban area relies heavily upon print shops to serve individual and 
community needs. Within our community, printing facilities will be needed 
for the newspaper production, financial forms, advertising fliers, labels, 
and miscellaneous products. 

Graphic students will form a corporation that will charge students for 
printing services provided. One example Is check printing In which a student 
orders personalized checks. The cost is determined by the printer and will 
include the cost of materials,, overhead, and profit. This cost will be 
.•>bited to the customer's bank account. 



DRAFTING ACTIVITIES 
Activity I 

Drafting students will develop a basic f?o».( jlan for one of the business 
concerns created In the social studies classes. All floor plans should decali 
the utilization of space based upon the purpose of the business and the needs 
of the Individual workers. 

The students should allow enough space for all work related activities allowing 
for effective traffic patterns in interior work areas. Orientation of the 
structure on the site will take into consideration existing transportation 
facilities, other structures, parking, loading, and other specific physical 
site peculiarities. Providing for the individual's human needs includes 
adequate sanitation, rest areas, environmental control, and eating areas. 

Final drawings will be done to scale with appropriate keys and legends. Flow 
charts with worker activity movements will be illustrated. 



Activity II 

When the eighth grade students finalize a floor plan concept for the Model 
Family Home, they will give it to the ninth grade drafting students to 
develop into blueprint form, which is then reprinted by the graphics students. 
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POWER WOODS : Construction of the Home Model 

In the seventh grade, students develop a family model with certain 
psychological needs concerning privacy and Individual lifestyles that will 
suggest a house model, A financial framework will be developed In the 
seventh grade that will provide eighth graders with a housing budget from 
which to work. 

Using the seventh grade socio-economic data, eighth graders will choose a 
home to fit the families' needs. This should Involve as many students as 
possible working In "family" groups. House plans can be obtained from t^any 
sources: local home builders, genieral contractors, and pre- fab construction 
companies. The family groups should choose plans that fit the family needs 
within the budgetary limitations provided. 

With nuSlerous groups Involved, different housing solutions will emerge. 
The groups should be Informed that all of the plans will be considered for 
construction; however, only one will be chosen. It will be necessary for 
the families to compete and sell their housing plan to the student body. 





Activity I Establishing workers 

The student body and family solicit students Interested In building the 
house. As many students as possible should be Involved to Insure that all 
the trade skills arc represented through the contractors and oub-contractoi 3, 

INSTRUCTOR 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
SUB V. CONTRACTOR 

MASON SHEETMETAL WORKER PLUMBER ELECTRICIAN PAINTER MILLWRIGHT CARPENTER 

The general contractor will coordinate with the sub-contractors throughout 
the various stages of the project. The general contractor will have first 
hand knowledge of: house plans, sub-contractors, and workers. 

The Instructor will determine the various construction stages and will niake 
decisions concerning the various materials used In the house model. 

At the close of the eighth grade, the general contractor should have com- 
mitments from his sub- contractors, and they in turn should have commitments 
from their workers. 



Activity III Site location 

In the ninth grade the approved housing plan must then be located within 
the community and built. A building lot must be chosen by the family from 
the community board that will consist of a 4' X 6' scaled community showing 
residential areas, industrial areas, parks, schools, and the various lots 
and proposed developments that Are o^en for residential building. There 
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f\^e also various other lots available throughout the established coraraunlty^ 
..^tabllshed lots will need ''plot'' sheets* Such information as easements, 
vater, sewer, and other important building aspects will be prepared by 
interested faculty members* (If possible, a file of rea? but obsolete land 
titles, abstracts, plot sheets, etc*, could provide a more idealistic study*) 

Students should interview local building inspectors and find out about codes, 
assessments, easements, ano lot sizes* They may also take the opportunity 
to listen in or. local building council meetings and personal building problems, 
and building concepts that are proposed* 

Financing is the next logical step* Estimates and building "specs" should 
be assembled and various banks and savings and loan associations contacted 
to establish loan amount, down money, interest^ Insurance, taxes, and 
various other "hidden" loan costs and monthly payments* 

The students should then give their plans to a local builder for a bid* 
The teacher could utilize an outside resource person for this, and try to 
establish an accurate cost per square foot* 



Activity III Construction 

At the beginning of the ninth grade, a general meeting should be held and 
an overview of the construction of the home model explained to the students 
involved* 



A timetable should b.^ written to include: site or lot preparation, locating 
the home foundations, excavation, building forms (footing), masonary (walls) > 
first floor '*cap," back fill and rough landscaping ^ building frame construc- 
tion, roof completion, sheathing of walls, windows, siding and exterior 
finishing, heating, plumbing system, electrical system, insulation, wall 
materials, exterior finieaing, interior finishing, final landscaping, and 
home decorating* 

Construction will begin with excavation of the hole roughly established 
within the site box* Foundry sand must be molded so the excavation does 
not continue to crumble before the walls can be established* 



To locate the foundation of the structure within the rough excavation, a 
simple but accurate "batter board'* can be constructed and mounted directly 
to the sides of the site box* String can be taughtly puiled, and drops 
accurately made to establish exact corners of the builuing* Carpenters 
will build foundation footings* Cement and sand will be used for the 
foundation* Foundation blocks will be made of wood separately laid by using 
a slow setting mastic mixed with sawdust* 

After the foundation walls have been completed, sanitary sewers and water 
will be assimulated by trenching in the direction of the street, and plastic 
pipe laid under the foundation oxtonding into the floor slab* 
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Materials to be used In the nctunl house construction will vary considerably 
depending the house design. The scale of the house constructed In this 
particular case will be one inch equals one foot, thus a normal 24' X AO' 
rambler style home would be 24'' wide and 40*' long. A model of this size 
will fill the site box and be large enough in which to work. 

Rough dimension lumber such as 2" X 4" or 2" X 6" for actual house framing 
will be cut from pine, balsa, or basswood to actual scale. Using 1 inch » 
1 foot, a 2" X 4" would be slightly less than 3/16'' X 3/8". These are small 
dimensioas, but if glue and small brads are used properly, the framework 
of the house can be surprisingly strong. 

Even time consuming and complicated roofing and siding materials such as 
cedar siding and hand split shakes can be duplicated. Window glass units 
can be preassembled using wood frame and thin plexiglass, made in the shop 
and set Into rough openings in the model. Sheathing can be duplicated 
using various weights of tag board and/or thin sheets of balsa wood. 

Every attempt should be made to retain a high degree of realism. Variable 
diameter flexible plastic tubing can simulate plumbing. Colored small wires 
obtained from the phone company can be used in house wiring. 

Heat ducts and cold air returns will be constructed of light tag board using 
sheet metal layout techniques. For display purposes, the ducting will be 
attached to the basement cap which will sit on the foundation but lot be 
permanently attached. 

Small styrofoam sheets, cotton rolls, or even actual insulation can be used 
for insulating purposes. Small ceramic lavatories and sinks can be cast 
in art classes. 

For ease of workmanship, many materials will be simulated. Almost any 
material that is used inside a real home could be adapted and utilized 
in the model. 

A few lights inside the home and a nigiit light as part of the landscaping 
could offer the electricians an opportunity to work with battery low-voltage 
wiring. A method for opening the model for work purposes and general 
observability by students and other Interested people should be provided. 
A mimber of methods could be employed to show otherwise covered construction 
processes in the completed home. The roof may be part transparent with 
plexiglass shaeta and hinged for removal. This will allow observation of 
interior detail when the roof is in place. 

Plexiglass sheets could also be Implanted in various interior and exterior 
walls to reveal electrical nnd insulation detail. 

Only a few rooms, perhaps the kitchen and one bathroom, need be completely 
finished to the extent of being decorated. 

The cost of the model should be minimal. A surprising amount of material 
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can be oblained irom scrap st.»cl< in the Wiu>d slb-p. Sum'i : >..';5: tv shi'uld 
be used to find other needed Dmierlal that appeal roali Uic • 

Small plastic shrubbery and trees can be purchased apd . ■ ■ . i.uidfuapiuK 

purposes. Students could also make Imitation treci? !:' '•. • f -i dried 
weeds • 

An important component of the development ot* the home ci- r. t r^i 

keeping* Photographs should be taken duritig each asi^** • • . lu- ( i 

These may be placed in a scrapbook or used for a bulh i i 
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Art provides a humanizing component In the ninth ^xr\(ie simulated community* 
The consideration of aesthetic qualities In developing activities enables the 
Individual to feel that he has created a sense of place In the community. 

This sense place In a community provides multiple uses for business, manufacture* 
Ing, government, and residential areas that Insure phychological and physical 
gratification for the Individual • 

Ton often In community planning the greater concern of planners has been monetary 
revard with little attention to such basic physical needs as pedestrian rest areas 
or psychological needs such as public meeting areas* 

The art component will deal with the total person from the perspective of 
creating a sense of place that provides for all human needs while allcwing for 
self-actualization of the individual. 

The art curriculum In ninth grade will provide certain skills relating to specific 
nrt urlented careers such as architects, city planners^ commercial artists, 
cartographers, and Illustrators, The curriculum will also provide an understand- 
ing of the cultural opportunities available within the community so that the 
individual will develop his leisure time In a more self-actualizing manner. 

Some activities tie directly and sequentially to others In different disciplines 
ns outlined elsewhere In the unit, while many can be used and/or modified as 
single concept activities. 



Specific Concepts 

Map symbols and use 
Scale and ratio 
Legends and keys 
Orientation 
Topographic features 
Demographic data 
Political data 
Socio-economic data 
Color coding 
A sense of place 

Color harmonies and discordancies 

Design elements 

Visual Impact 

Role playing 

Ethnic grouping 

Cultural awareness 

Lifestyles 

Leisure time 

Classroom Objectives 

Content 

The student will understand color theory. 
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The student will understand map symbols and their use. 

The student will understaiu design elements and their interrelationships. 
The student will under3tan<l the mechanics of visual coasnunlcation. 
The student will understand :he concept of providing a sense of place 
in the community* 



Skills 

The student will define problems involved in urban planning. 

The student will identify questions which need to be answered concerning 

the solutions to urban problems. 

The student will develop hypotheses concerning the effects specific 
planning decisions would have upon the simulated community. 
The student will find information— written, oral, or pictorial— needed 
to evaluate the hypotheses. 

The student will use Information from maps, photographs, readings, 
tapes, films, and discussions, to reject, revise, or confirm his 
hypotheses. 

The student will locate places on maps. 

The student will use map symbols to locate and identify geographic 
features on maps. 

The student will form hypotheses from information gained from maps and 
aerial photographs. 

The student will check for the completeness of information. 

The student will check for the bias of authors. 

The student will distinguish between fact and value judgments. 

The student will distinguish between relevant and irrelevant information. 

The student will generalize political, demographic, and topographic 

data Into understandable cartographic form. 

The student will work with color harmonies. 

The student will unify design elements based upon commonly perceived 
community needs. 



Attitude 

The student will develop a sense of his or her uniqueness and how to 
visually manifest it. 

The student, through aesthetically determined dicisious, will understand 
his tastes in color selection and figure ground relationships. 
The student will realize the importance of relating his needs to a 
realistic budget. 

The student will develop a personalized concept of the use of leisure 
time through the cultural opportunities in the community. 



tlvlty I Cartography: The Art and Science of Mapmaking 

Students will learn to represent geographic areas and physical objects such 
as buildings, roads, utilities, in symbolic form. Thi»y will hp able to 
differentiate land usage in graphs and maps. They will deal with accurate 
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scale and ratio In these representations. 

The area chosen for study will be the business district of either side of 
Bass Lake Road, County Road 10, from Wlnnetka Avenue to Highway 52, 
exclusive of the Crystal Shopping Center. (Teacher note: Substitute your 
local business districts.) 

The specific concepts used In this activity Involve scale/ratio, keys and 
legends, map symbols, color coding, readability, and visual impact. 

After an introduction to very basic map making, terminology, and skills, 
the students' teams will first construct a map of the area showing existing 
usage of residential, retail/wholesale trade, manufacturing, and streets 
with parking, pedestrian walkways, and semaphores indicated. 

Using the cartographic information supplied, a group of social studies students 
will identify the problem areas such as Inadequate parking, poor accessablllty, 
no provision for elderly or handicapped pedestrians, no common meeting areas 
or green belts, and no sense of exterior design control. The social studies 
students could be from the concerned citizens group. 



Activity II 

Once the problem areas have been 3eflned by the concerned citizen groups 
and government, a general proposal for redevelopment is submitted, outlining 
the problem areas to be solved and geographic area Involved, This general 
proposal is then given to design teams who compete for a government contract 
based upon the most aesthetically pleasing solution which solves the 
identified problem areas. This solution will be in map form, with accompany- 
ing artists' renderings of the proposed completed projects. Note: Social 
studies will be responsible for the government's role in evaluating the 
proposals. 

Resource people to be used in this activity could be architects, city 
planners, cartographers, renderers, designers, and landscapers. 



Activity III Cultural Opportunities 

The concerned citizen will want to assure a broad range of cul;ural 
opportunities to provide for the multiple Interests of individuals within 
the small urban community. This activity will enable the student to explore 
what cultural, educational, recreational, fraternal, and religious activities 
are available within a five-mile radius of his home. 

The student will list the activities into broad groupings and rate them 
by the following -rlteria: accessablllty, provision for age groups or 
handicapped, hours of operation, and d**! Iclencles or problem areas (hygiene, 
visual attractiveness, personnel). 
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The student vill list the opportunities that he would like to take advantage 
of which are not available within his five-mile radius. The student will 
then rate his five-mile radius areas as excellent, very good, good, fair, 
or poor with explanations of ratings and possible solutions. 



Activity IV Ethnic Groupings in Urban Areas 

The Twin Cities has a number of nationalities and social groups who keep 
traditional folkways that enrich and diversify the general melieu. Students 
will discover which of these groups are operating in the metropolitan area 
and examine their cultural contributions to the community. 

Possible ethnic groups to consider are Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Polish, 
Ukranian, Afro-American, Indian, Chicano, Mexican-Americans, and Greek. 

Areas to be considered will be handicrafts, nationalities, fine arts, dance, 
music, and dress. Certain holidays will be explored such as St. Patrick's 
Day, Columbus Day, Svensganestag, Setenday Mai, St. Urho's Day, and the 
Renaissance Fair. 

The student will choose one of the ethnic groups listed and show where 
the group lives if in a specific area of the community on a street map of 
metropolitan city. 

The student may choose one of the cultural holidays to do an investigative 
report, detailing costumes, their origin and special meanings; traditional 
dances; and cultural activities, such as old world handicraft demonstrations 
and traditional foods. The report should be developed with photographs 
and drawings, and if possible, cultural artifacts. The instructor will aid 
by attempting to bring in appropriate resource persons. 

The student may also demonstrate one of the traditional handicrafts, such 
as Ukranian Easter egg decoration. The student should be aware of tools 
processes used, social significances, locations of resources, and example's 
of handicraft. 
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Ninth grade home economics has two main thrusts. One is the area of consumerism 
which is developing into a major new industry with new career opportunities being 
created every year* There is, of course, the obvious benefit to the individual 
of heightened interest in food, water, and air quality. 

The second area Is applied homemaking ski Us* Many concerned citizens are now 
asserting their own aesthetic needs and preferences which uumnilzo shopping;, 
working, and living areaf* 

Students also have an opportunity to exercise a greater degree of control over 
the humanizing of the school evivironment. This is accomplished through plant 
arrangements, visual vitalization of hallways, and developing plans for student- 
run commons areas* 



Specific Concepts 

Harmony 

Unity 

Color 

Negative and positive space 
Plant types 
Plant care 
Plant proliferation 
Accessories 
Environmental control 
Consumerism 
Budget 
Warranty 
Credit 
' Interior landscaping 



Classroom Objectives 
Content 

The student is aware of plant types. 

The student understands plant maintenance. 

The student knows color harmonies. 

The student understands the variety of credit models available and 
their characteristics. 

The student understands the relationship between negative and positive 
space. 

The student knows major appliance categories. 
Skills 

The student is able to arrange plants to create visual harmony. 
The student is able to budget major purchases. 
The student is able to categorize plants into visual categories. 
The student is able to make use of graphs and charts to illustrate 
observable physical phenomena. 

The student is able to coordinate accessories, plants, and surroundings. 
The student is able to nnalyvo comparative features of similar products. 
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Attitude 

The student realizes the relationship between living things. 

The student grows in awareness of his or her own needs and relates 

them to purchases. 

The student sees his part in creating a climate of community Involvement 
and spirit* 

The student realizes that the community should be a pleasing and 
practical environment has^d upon Individual and community needs « 
The student believes In consumerism as a way of building self -awareness 
through a realization of personal needs • 



Activity I Consumerism 

The students will develop models for purchasing* First the student will 
determine, on an individual basis i what personal needs to consider and rank 
them in importance* The student then must search out the best solution to 
their established need«*-they must compare products* The second step of 
the model deals with comparison criteria and evaluatlot\ terminating in a 
specific product purchase decision* The process does not end here# The 
person then must also review the financing of the purchase and choose the 
plan that best fits their needs* The following is a reference model 
containing many important considerations* This is not meant to be an 
exhaustive list* 

1* Establishment of needo 

a* Budgetary considerations 
b* Family unit bargaining 
c* Amount of use 
d* Psyco logical needs 

2* Comparative shopping 

a* Durability 

b. Quality 

c* Optional features 

d* Cost 

e* Maintenance available 

f * Warrantee 

g* Used vs* new 

3 * Dec is ion*mdking/ f inane i ng 
a* Revolving credit 
b« Cash 
c* Check 
d* 90-day notes 

e* Deferred payment plans (no interest) 
f. Layby 

g* Installment loans (bank or credit union) 

Activity II 

The student chooses a major appliance* Each student, using the model from 
step two on, will determine what appliance model to purchase at what retail 
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or wholesale outlet or from what private party. Students will explain 
their choice by drawing up comparison tables. This model also entends 
the purchasing of any durable goods. 



A ctivity III 

Vmile It Is true that people live up to their means regardless of Income, 
and that percentages spent In various categories remain somewhat stable, 
people In higher income brackets have the potential of greater variation In 
lifestyle just because of the dollar amount they are able to budget In each 
general category. Also, lower and higher Income persons show the same 
costs on many services and products. In addition, higher Income brackets 
have easier access to financing, better tlnanclng rates, and more financial 
counseling available. 

The student will develop a model of needs to determine spending patterns for 
a family of four. The student will work from the attached chart. 

1. Fill In the chart giving the Information In each category (mlnimums 
remain until the percent of Income Is reached for that category). 

2. Add some of your own categories for recreational activities with a 
realistic cost for four people. 

3. Figure the number of times the consumer could purchase the Item given 
the Income constraints for each activity and for every Income group. 

4. Draw conclusions about the type and amount of recreational activities 
the different income groups enjoy. 

5. Questions to be answered: 

A. Which income group has the greatest potential housing mobility? 

B. What food quality differences would there be between the income 
groups? Be specific in types of food consumed. 

C. What effects would more money for clothing have on the student's 
peer Interrelationships in school? 

D. Which group or groups would experience quality medical care and 
what influence would this have on longevity and quality of life? 



Activity IV Interior Landscaping (Use of plants, maintenance, and placement in 

interior rooms) 

Plants provide a humanizing effect on interior environments. Otherwise 
drab surroundings are vitalized with proper interior landscaping. Students 
and staff have an equal investment in producing and maintaining pleasant, 
relaxing surroundings. Successful interior landscaping is one means of 
achieving this end. The following concepts are used in this activity: 
harmony, unity, color, negative and positive space, plant types, plant 
care, proliferation, accessories, design, and maintenance. 
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approprute plants to go into a terrArinm ^ i ^ i-uentiiy 

building. Then the students will 1^^^^^/? ^^""^^^ features of terrarlum 

Activity V 

T^r'^Zlllusl' " """""^ Kl-" and their 

re.po„.lbl. £o. takt. g photographic record. oJli^r ^lal^'J ^ro^rllT. 
£^nlS^.f""' '""""l'' "l""' Ofo-der.. and .uppuL^^JJ ' 
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COUNSELORf}, ADMINISTRATORS, NURSES, AND SOCIAL WORKERS 



The authors believe that administrators, counselors, nurses, and social workers 
can better satisfy students' needs oy Involving themselves in classroom activities^ 



Specific Concepts 

Public health 
Hierarchy of needs 
Mental hygiene 
Local government 
Decision making 
Goal setting 
Checks and balances 
Organization 
Bureaucracy 
Social services 
Detention 
Rules 

Social structure 
Responsibility 
Representation 
Public assistance 



Classroom Objectives 
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Content 

The students understand the legislative process. 

The students understand the mechanics of checks and balances In government 
and business organization. ^ 

The studente understand the relationship between public sanitation and 
disease prevention. 

The students understand the i-elatlonshlp between Individual mental 
hygiene and the community social environment. 

Skill 

The student is able to draft, Introduce, and lobby for leglslaMon. 
The student is able to identify possible disease organisms and their 
vehicles of dispersion. 

The student is able to develop personal and general mental hygiene 
requirements. 

The student is able to discevn threats to mental hygiene existing within 
the community environment. 

The student knows which social agencies in the community handle specific 
neeos « 

Attitude 

Students will feel there is help available for problems through various 
social agencies. 

Students will feel that avenues exist for their input into community 
decision making. 
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Students will see the need for rules to In.mre society's efficient operation. 
Students will see school as being a valuable resource for the attainment 
of present and future personal goals. 



Activity I 

Nurses are a valuable resource that help clarify the public health needs of 
the community. The concepts of group health needc, individual health needs, 
and their interrelationships can be developed. 

The school nurse, in conjunction with the counseling staff, through one of the 
disciplines, will explore mental hygiene. The adequate functioning of the 
community is in a large part influenced by the individual's ability to cope 
with stress and communicate effectively In the fulfillment of his needs. 
(Explore Maslow's hierarchy of needs; develop in classroom.) 



Activity II 

Nurses, administrators, counselors, and social workers are in an excellent 
position to take small groups of students on field trips into the community. 

Nurses could take small groups to hospitals, nursing homes, mortuaries, clinics, 
and medical research facilities. Administrators could take small groups to 
view the process of local government. Field trips could include city hall, 
public works, high*'ay maintenance departments, police stations, fire stations, 
building inspection department, welfare department, parks, and recreation 
facilities. 

Social workers and counselors could explore the social service agencies. Field 
trips could be arranged for this exploration. 



Activity III 

Counselors, administrators, nurses, and social workers have expertise outside 
of their present duties. There would be valuable resources in the development 
of various aspects of the model community. This expertise should be utilized 
in the classroom whenever possible. This expertise may develop from hcbbies, 
participation in local government, past occupations, and personal interests. 



Activity IV 



Student government already exists in the form of a student council. The student 
council could function as a city council in the simulated community. The 
counselors, because of their unique relationship with the student body, could 
act as a liaison between concerned student citizens and the city council. 
Counselors should help students develop and present proposals to the appropriate 
governmental agency to solve problems discovered in the simulated community. 
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Activity V 



School counselors, nurses, psychologists, and social workers have special 
education and training In the area of psychology. As such they can be 
utilized as group leaders should personal problems arise wirhln the simulated 
community. Potential discussion topics Include death, marriage, living 
together before marriage, soctil alienation, personal values, us' of drugs, 
personality conflicts, lack of personal identity, teacher- student conflicts, 
parent-child conflicts, and inability to function in a community environment. 
(This discussion topic list is by no means exhaustive.) 
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